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and rear sights (for windage and eleva- 
tion) —all metal parts of fine blued steel 


serious indoor shooting. Not an air rifle, 
not a firearm, it 1s virtually as accurate 
as a fine rifle at ranges up to 30 teet. 
Yet so safe that the pellet will not break 
the skin if you hold your hand in front 


—rugged stock of highly polished plastic, 


Packaged with a 
shooting gallery, too 


complete home 
Every package 
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Rear Peep Sight—military-target-shooting 
type—adjusts for elevation. Front sight 
adjusts for windage. Actual conditions 
of target rifle shooting are reproduced. 
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Ordinary 8-8 shot (new, never used) 


Johnson Micro-Match pellets (re-used many times) 
Another reason for the Johnson Indoor Target 
Gun's superb accuracy Johnson Micro-Match 
Pellets are actual steel ball bearings—no flaws 
to cause “flyers”. 65 with each gun. 


of the muzzle. 


Real rifle quality in looks, too—as 
well as performance. Adjustable front 
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ideal for serious target competition 
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5-shot grovp at 25 feet. 
% inch spread. Corre- 
sponds to a 3 inch group 
at 100 yards. Here 1s true 
rifle accuracy right in 
your own home. 
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10-shot group at 25 feet. 
% inch spread Ail fir- 
ing by one operator, 
using sights, firing from 
bench rest, with elbow 
and forearm support. 


Order from 


40-shot group at 25 feel. 
Vertical spread: ‘2 inch. 
Horizontal. 9/16 
Here’s proof this 
gun gives you serious, 
indoor target practice. 
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TE’'VE heard a good many Army men ask the 
\ uestion recently: “How should I be thinking 


a . sy? 
about \Inification? 





Or “What special attention should I give it? How 
will it change things for me? How different will the 
\rmy itself become?” 


Or “Does Unification make new things important 
or certain old things and thoughts less, or more, 


important? 


Some who ask such questions and think them 
through, come to the personal conclusion, “Well, no; 
it won't make much difference for me, at least not at 


present. I'll go on doing the job I’m doing now.” 


[he exception, of course, will be the higher 
commanders and the staff people who have the task of 
implementing Unification. Much fine and able work 
has been done already in the planning. Much more 
will have to be done in working things out. 


And eventually, every officer not soon to retire, 
will find himself taking a part in and—let all sincerely 
hope—fully accepting the broader, more unified ac- 
tivities of the Armed Services and looking for ways 
to make it better and stronger. 


F there are any who still have doubts, perhaps the 

best way for them to resolve those doubts is to 
think back to the many difficulties of cooperation on a 
purely joint basis. Unification as we have it doesn’t, 
in the Journat’s opinion, remedy all those faults. 
But it takes care of part of them. And above all, it 
is the big, beginning step in the right direction. A 


very big one. 


The worst trouble of all in the past, it seems to us 
has been the frequent tendency to think separately. 
All through the war this was a handicap, even for 
those most earnestly trying to think collectively. The 
old habits, the old narrowness, stuck unconsciously in 
many minds, a limitation that required concentration 
and effort to overcome. 


Many, thank God, did overcome it. Some were 
already open of mind. Some never did shake free of 
one-Service feelings and habits of mind. 


Now there is the strong incentive of an accom- 
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plished fact—a new law of the land—toward forming 
the constant habit of one-Service 
thought. 


inter-Service, 


HAT may give us a clue to the one concrete 

change we can try to make in ourselves—especially 
those who are junior in rank and who may not ex 
perience the necessity for daily, on-the-job, three-way 
thought for some years. 


Of our own accord we can practice remembering 
that we are not only Infantrymen and Army men, 
but that we also belong to the great three-part force 
of National Defense and Security—a force now recog 
nized as a single and undivided power, the better to 
apply that power if the need comes to do so. 


And with this full conception of where we stand, 
we can see more vividly than before the need for the 
best possible Army, and the best possible Infantry, 


as most vital partners in the force as a whole. 


E can also watch closely to see how Unification 

works in practice. No one believes that what 
we have now attained is anywhere near perfection. 
There will be need for discussion on many points with 
a view to improvement. Ideas from every source will 
be useful, will prevent our settling down into a new 
framework, and forgetting how there is always some 
room for improvement. 


The Journat will be open to all sound thinking 
on this broad matter which the editors believe will 
help toward that improvement. That discussion will 
be, for the Journat, as for every man in the Army 
and the Armed Services, a new duty added to the old 
watchfulness for ways to make the National Security 
more efficient. 


Unification is here, and it will not resolve past inter 
Service differences overnight. But no colonel or 
bomber wing commander wants a battleship, and no 
skipper wants a regiment or a bomber wing. And all 
want to see the next war won if history keeps on terri 
bly repeating itself. 


Unification means bringing together in one. It also 
means sharing the one great mission which the coun 
try assigns to its Armed Services. 













CAREERS FOR ENLISTED MEN IN THE ARMY? WHAT'S SO NEW ABOUT THAT? HASN'T Typ 
Army always offered a career? Aren't there thousands of “old-timers” in the Army noy 
with plenty of hash-marks, many with commissioned service in the war? Aren't there 
thousands of others, still hale and hearty, enjoying their retirement pay? You can answe 
all those questions with a “yes”—and yet the Army does have something new. 

The big new thing about Army careers is that they're now planned and charted, plain 
for all to read. To say that so and so many generals ‘started out as privates, that ever x 
many more colonels did the same isn’t nearly enough. Because what any young man consid 
ering the Army as a career wants to know is, “How is it done?” And for the first time th 
Army is setting up a plan that will tell him how he can do it. But the Army’s doing mox 
than that. There are plenty of people who don’t expect to become generals or even colonel 
Most of us are fairly modest about our demands on life. We want something interesting 
to do, a reasonable amount of money, a chance for a bit of change and mild adventure. ; 
chance to have a decent home and a family, security during our active lives and a modes 
competence while we're still able to enjoy life; and we want our self-respect. Well, the 
Army is offering all of that to the average man and the top is still open for vaulting am 
bition. That is, the plan is there—as to whether it will work and what it needs to make i 
work—I’ll come to that later on. But the biggest thing is that it’s planned, and the ven 
plan is a challenge to the Army to make it work. 

The naked outline of the plan has been widely publicized (INFANTRY JouRNaL, June 
1947; Army Talk No. 178), but the exact who and how has to be brought home to the in 
dividual soldier in the Army and, even more important, to the potential recruit. Just as 
refresher of the skeleton of the plan, there is a tabular presentation of its main features on 
the opposite page. 

One feature of the plan needs special emphasis. No longer is there any hard and fast dis 
tinction between “command” and “technician.” 





which becomes a part of the chevron from corporal through First and Master Sergeant 
This plan involves a departure from tradition more radical than appears on the surface 





entire field of Army jobs is being surveyed, and each of them is being assigned to a field of 
speci: alization in which all jobs of a like nature are being placed. Approximately forty of such 
major fields seem to emerge. Each such grouping of related jobs becomes a career field 0 
specialization in which the individual soldier can develop his skills and move in an orderly 
and regulated manner to the higher grades and more advanced jobs. A tentative listing 0! 
these career fields of specialization looks about like this: 

Administration and Personnel Management 

Animal Handling 

Armored Vehicle 

Artillery Cincludes Field, AA, and Coast) 

Communications (Wire, Radio, Visual, and Cryptanalysis ) 

Construction (Building, Utilities, etc.) 

Electric Power Equipment, Installation and Maintenance 

Electrical Equipment, Installation and Maintenance 

Electronic Equipment, Installation and Maintenance 

Fire Control 
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As planned, all chevrons will mean the 
same thing, no more corporals and T/5’s, sergeants and T/4’s. The forest green stripe on 
the shoulder will distinguish the commanders from the technicians and supervisors. Bu 
the really distinguishing feature will be the graphic symbol for the field of specialization 


There is, in fact, a new concept of the soldier’s job. What he does, and where he 
does it becomes the important thing; function and not branch receives the emphasis. The 
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he New Enlisted Career Plan 


= es : By Colonel Reuben Horchow 
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easy nor planned. In the new program, the normal pro- 
gression for the automobile mechanic will be in that field 
of specialization. Schools and training opportunities for 
the more advanced jobs will be open to him, and if those 


Le Diesel advanced jobs for which he qualifies are in a branch other 
ike I MM Medical Care and Treatment 


very Hi Motor Transport Operation 
Musical Specialties 
June Photography and Photographic Process- ENLISTED CAREER PLAN REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 


, ing . (Revised from the Infantry Journal, June 1947, page 55) 
480 MRRadar Operation 


Mechanical Equipment Maintenance (other than Gas and 
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akes over. Thus, the automobile me- 
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than the one in which he starts, he moves over without 
any fuss and feathers. The branch insignia which identifies 
his field of specialization remains the same. 

That doesn’t mean that he is foreign to the unit in 
which he serves. So long as he is in his unit, he belongs to 
that branch whether he is mechanic, clerk, truck-driver, 
radio operator, cook, or what have you, and wears the 
chevrons which so identity him. Another branch may 
monitor his career in the sense that it prescribes training 
doctrine and standards of qualification, but his actual train- 
ing and active control remain in his own branch, in his 
own unit. There is nothing novel about this arrangement 

the real novelty lies in the progression, the career oppor- 
tunities. 

I he extension of this idea is, however, novel. Ultimately 
recruiting tor the Army will be on the basis of career field 
and not ot Army branch. I say “ultimately,” for such a 
change cannot become effective until all the Army career 
helds are fixed and firm, until the operating mechanism of 
the plan is ready to go. For some fields such “selective re- 
cruiting’ may be possible in advance of the entire plan, but 
the successful operation of the plan itself will require all 
recruiting on this basis. No longer will a man be recruited 
for Quartermaster, Signal, Infantry, Artillery, and so on; no 
longer will branch compete with branch. A recruit will be 
afforded his choice of field, with the assurance that if he 
makes the grade as he goes along, the top in that field is the 
only limit. That doesn’t mean, however, that any branch 
will suffer. For instance, if a recruit chooses (and is quali- 
hed for) the field of radio operation, that doesn’t mean that 
he automatically goes to the Signal Corps. Other branches 
require this skill, and he may find himself a radio operator 
in an Infantry or Artillery unit. But his normal line of 
progression remains in his field, and if that takes him at 
a more advanced stage out of Infantry or Artillery, out he 
goes and no questions asked. 

That is, of course, the situation only for those fields of 
specialization which are not confined to one branch. For 
others, the career lies entirely in one branch. Thus, the 
recruit who chooses Infantry has full opportunity to at- 
tain the highest grades in that one branch, for the Infantry 
Soldier (proposed new title is Assault Trooper) is not du- 
plicated in function anywhere else. (The Infantry career 
field of specialization and the different ladders within it are 
shown in the diagrams. ) 

This concept of field of specialization is as old as the 
various Corps and merely represents a long overdue re- 
vision to meet the technological changes reflected in our 
military organization. The Corps grew or were created as 
need arose. Originally they represented the functional di- 
vision of jobs’ in the Army. As functions became increas- 
ingly complex, varied, and interrelated, the relatively simple 
division no longer served fully. The present plan proposes 
to harmonize the functional plotting of career fields with 
the vital Corps interests. There should be no conflicts which 
cannot readily be resolved. 

While, on the surface, the plan looks as if it will intro- 
duce a great deal of lack of uniformity due to the appar- 
ently wide “splintering” of fields, actually there will be 
much less difference than under the system of training 
during the war and in the peacetime Army before the war. 


6 





It is to be recalled that branch commitment an 


raining 
used to start almost as soon as a recruit put on his jnif, — 
Under the present plan, all recruits get a ful! Lirteen 
week period (the length of this period may vary | \m time 
to time) of basic military training which gives © ch may 
a common base of military knowledge. Here he |«::ns tha: 
every man in uniform is a soldier first, a specialis: (of the 
industrial kind) second; here he learns that the comba: 
soldier is also a technician—that certainly the skills ‘nyvolyed 
in merely knowing and using the nine weapons of |iis craf; 
rate with those of most commonly called technicians. Th, 
plan means too that men with a common MOS ‘ \{ilitan 
Occupational Specialty) code will have received the sam. 
kind of training and will have qualified by the same stand 
ard processes. It will mean that, whatever his branch 
signment, he has the same skills, of the same degree and 


quality. It will make for uniformity and flexibility 

In order to make the working of the plan clear, ler’ 
present it to the potential enlistee. It’s vital, of course, that 
men now in the Army understand the plan—they are in 
and the Army wants them to stay. But the Army needs 
constant infusion of recruits to balance off the loss of the 
old-timers who retire and of those who leave the service 
for other reasons. And among “other reasons” it is to be 
hoped (and I believe the Army shares this hope) that fail 
ure to make the grade and move up with satisfactory regu 
larity will be one. For it’s important that this Army of our 
be a live, vital, knowledgeable Army if it is to keep pace 
with the new developments of scientific warfare and if it is 
to be the cadre for any sudden expansion. In the new 
Army, every man must become an instructor, a potentia| 
squad, section, platoon leader. Every corporal must carry, 
if not a marshal’s baton, at least a leader's insignia in his 
knapsack. To every enlisted man should, under this career 
plan, be applied the same concept as to officers—you move 
up at a satisfactory rate, or out. 

Those things you say, and more. You say, what are your 
ambitions, your interests, your aptitudes? The Army can 
satisfy them all. Here is a choice of the widest range of 
careers that anyone, anyplace, can offer you. Choose your 
field and here is where you go and how you get there. 

Take the Infantry. The chart shows it clearly all the way 
The choices of ladders within the field—Light Weapons, 
Heavy Weapons, Mortar, Operations and Intelligence. The 
ladder—say Light Weapons. From basic training all the 
way to the top, top-kick, first soldier, of a lettered company, 
the battalion or regimental headquarters company, there i 
is, with each of the major elements of the job, the time, 
the examinations, the schools. And for each job, a detailed 
description of what it involves, what skills and other 
qualifications are needed, how obtained. Here the progre 
sion is in a clear straight line. 

Suppose, however, we take one of the service fields—the 
Food Service Field. Again the chart explains it better than 
pages of print (WD Circular 50, 1947, takes eleven pages 
to do it). Basic training and then three months or more 0 
varied assignments to determine whether it’s cooking 
baking, or meat-cutting that fits the recruit best. Then 
school, then examination and promotion, all the way ‘ the 
top. But here’s one of the many fields in which theres 
room to move into a Warrant. For each of the Food Service 
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ladders there's an additi 


DOSS) 
step—to Warrant Office: - 
service ladders there mo ea = 
ond step to Warrant ( er. Fire 
Class. But if the full W\ > -rans lad 
der is to be scaled—al] See 
Chief Warrant Officer pay and 
allowances of Major—then the can- 
didate must be a much more fully 
rounded person, must know the 


whole of the Food Service Field as 3 
Food Service Supervisor. 

And perhaps this is the right place 
to tie up the whole Warrant Office, 
concept with the enlisted career pr 
gram. The Warrant Officer js , 
super-specialist. Within his field of 
specialization he supplies the de 
tailed technical knowledge with 
which he constantly keeps curren; 
and informed. That has generalh 
been the concept, but in present 
planning it is extended very impres 
sively, and the ceiling both in num 
bers and in pay will be raised, legis 
lation permitting. The object js ; 
release officers more widely for com 
mand duties and development in the 
military arts and to provide then 
with a permanent corps of technic: 
advisors and assistants in the man 
specialized technical fields. 

Warrant officers are proposed in 
four grades: 

(1) Chief Warrant Officer with 
pay and allowances of an of 
ficer of the fourth pay period 
(Major). 

(2) Senior Warrant Officer with 
pay and allowances of an of- 
ficer of the third pay period 
(Captain ). 

(3) Warrant Officer, Ist Class 
with pay and allowances o 
an officer of the second pay 
period (1st Lieutenant). 

(4) Warrant Officer with pay 
and allowances of an ofhicer 
of the first pay period dd 
Lieutenant ). | 

In broad career fields of special 
ization or major segment (such ® 
Communications, Construction, etc 
a properly qualified enlisted man 
may move up to the Chief Warrant 
Officer by meeting appropriate re 
quirements. He must have a broa¢ 
as well as intensive knowledge of 3 
wide technical area, and must have 
equipped himself by study ind ex: 


perience to function effecti ly over 
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possible area within the 
ne fields covering a lim- 
d for many of the special- 
; within the larger fields, 
to one or more of the 
rant Officer grades only 
vided. Thus an enlisted 
what it takes can find a 
with job satisfaction, dig- 
security, limited only by 
activity and his own ca 


this broadening of War- 

er opportunities seems to 
sreater scope for the services 
the arms, there are more 
ypportunities in the arms than 
uld appear at a glance. Unit per- 
sonnel officers; assistant adjutants; 
transportation and supply of- 
icers—for these numerous unit po 
is planned to utilize War- 
In addition, greater 
tunity is offered the combat sol 


ions If 


nt Otnhcers. 


er to seek and obtain a commission 
through West Point or 
h Officer Candidate School, 
the direct commission route. 
entire plan offers practically a 
lino unlimited for men with am 
bition and capabilities. 
The career plan is a plan of per- 
mne! management. But that does 
not mean that only “personnel 
people” have a job to do or that only 
personnel policies are involved. 
Quite the contrary—for the effects 
nd implications of this plan cut 
cross lines throughout the Army. 
If men are to progress as planned, 
training must be closely tailored to 
the pattern. Schools and school cur- 
ricula must be scanned and planned 
ind the right men given the op- 
portunity to get to the schools. But 
even more important perhaps than 
school training, every unit, every 
organization, every installation must 
become a school; for far more Army 
jobs are learned by apprentice train- 
ing (on-the-job training as it has 
been known) than are learned in 
school. Which means that every 
m and every officer must be 
nstructor, that the instruction 
e standardized and supervised, 
t means the same thing every- 
it is given. Information and 
Education personnel has a real re- 
sponsibility. Not only must it do a 
continuous job of orienting men 
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with reference to the program and of publicizing it (Army 
Talk No. 178 is a fine piece of publicity), but it must gear 
USAFI courses into the entire job progression pattern—for 
self-study and self improvemen nt opportunities are an essen- 
tig i and vital element in the plan. 

Tables of Organization, Tables of Allotment and Distri 
bution must be brought into harmony with the plan, and 
work in this area has already been projected. Every tech- 
nological change, every change in matériel must be 
analyzed for its effects upon jobs, and thus, upon careers. 
Job obsolescence must be provided for well in advance of 
the event so that the men affected will have opportunity to 
revise their careers before they are suddenly wiped out. 

And the recruiting pe rsonnel has a grave responsibility. 
Recruiters must know the plan and all of its details and im- 
plications. They must be able to present it fully—and truth- 
fully—to every potential recruit. They must help him ap- 
praise his abilities and qualifications and guide him in his 
a They must not oversell, and they must not gild 
the lily. But above all, they must seek out the kind of men 
the Army needs and not just wait for them to happen along. 
Ihis career plan gives them a fine modern, precision weap- 
on. They can’t afford ever again to use the blunderbuss. 

This brief discussion by no means exhausts the list. No 
function in the Army is untouched by this concept of 
personnel management—if it is to succeed it must fire the 
imagination and inspire the enthusiasm of every element. 
This plan vitalizes the Army—its failure would be tragic 
in its consequences to the Army and to the nation. 

A tremendous amount of work yet needs to be done both 
to perfect the plan and then to make it a reality. The pro- 
gram of job analysis must be completed; the career fields 
must be definitely settled and charted; the examination for 
all promotions from Private First Class through the War- 
rant Officerships must be set up. Of these needs the Army 
is well aware and good progress is being made in all these 
directions. The plan itself must be put in final form, for 
the present circular is deliberately tentative and solicits 
field comment and recommendations. So that, in the detail 
at least, it’s safe to predict that “there'll be some changes 


made” (to quote an old song). But the Army is committed 





to the principles of the plan and to its main feat. .. The 
7 se 
very simply stated are: 
A definite career exists for every man in the 


ny. 
Every man can see what his career can be \ hin 
his individual capabilities. Advancement }: ¢q. 


reer will be by merit and on a competitive 
Every man will have equal opportunity vith 
every other man similarly situated. 

At the outset, I said that I would come later 


l vhether 
it will work and what it needs to make it work. | {ore 206; 
First of all, the plan is well-conceived and sound. |: can and 
should work. But—and this really is a big “but” veryone 


in the Army is going to have to work hard and yally to 
make the plan click. Every commander, from the very to 
to the bottom, from general to second lieutenant, and ,|] 
the way to the squad leader has to be sold on the plan and 
has to work loyally and faithfully at his personnel iob. For 
every commander must recognize that he is in the personne! 
management field and he must work at it as hard as ever he 
worked at strategy, tactics, logistics, supply, and all of the 
other things that have heretofore had priority over person 
nel. This is not a plan in which you push a button, or tum 
a crank, or fill out a form and then have things happen auto 
matically. No plan dealing with human beings ever can be 
either simple or automatic; human beings just aren't ma 
chines. 

This is a bold plan, a plan of great vision. It has tre 
mendous implications for the Army, and for the future of 
the nation. Once the Army puts the plan into operation 
there is no retreat—and a failure faithfully to implemen: 
and support the plan in all that it demands is retreat. The 
Army can afford no broken promises, no broken faith 
Traditions and prerogatives cannot be allowed to wan 
and distort the plan. The hidden sabotage of lukew arm 
support, of administrative delay, of lax enforcement of d 
rectives—these must be vigilantly guarded against. 

Staff can plan and War Department can direct, but the 
commander must accept his responsibility and discharge 
it in an informed, enlightened manner. Personnel manage 
ment is a function, perhaps the prime function, of com 

mand. The success of the career plan and the future of an 
effective Army rests in the command. 


Still True? 


Stick soldiers in an office or on a bull gang, and they can see no reason for 
Spartan training. You've got to feed them well and give them time off or they'll 


desert. 


After all, a laborer or a clerk can make more money in normal times on 


the outside. Now give these same men some real soldiering and watch them 
snap out of it. March them twenty miles with a pack and rifle, feed them on 
hardtack and corned willy, and they’ ll like it, if you'll give them a few blanks and 
let them shoot up those outlined trenches on top of the ridge at the end of the 


twenty miles. 


They won't care if they have to pitch their shelter halves in a sea 


of soupy mud and hike back the next day in the rain, if you'll tell ‘em they cap- 
tured the hill or give ‘em hell for not doing it. Now give them picks and shovels 
and try to march them two miles and listen to them grouse. Get the idea? Sol- 
diers like to play at soldiering —Starr Serceant Rosert W. Gorpon in The 
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By Major Jacob Splinters 


Nor LONG AGO I GOT ONE OF THOSE 
letters saying I am listed as qualified for duty 
with armor, and that if they didn’t hear from 
me to the contrary in ninety days, I’d be trans- 
ferred from Infantry, my basic branch, to the 
new Armored Cavalry. 

That letter started me wondering why an 
officer should have to make that kind of a de- 
cision. Why not commission him in the Army 
Ground Forces at large, and then let his rec- 
ord, special qualifications, and individual in- 
terests determine his duty assignments, in- 
cluding many “branch-immaterial” ones for 
which he might be eligible were he not tagged 
and stuck away in a “branch?” 


I do not mean to suggest that an officer’s 
personal preference should govern every as- 
signment. Pity the poor procurement ofhcers, 
if this were the case! But it has always seemed 
to me that many a light is hid under a bushel 
by a too-arbitrary system of segregation by 
branches, and that many times the interests of 
the service have suffered as a result. 


To elaborate my point, let's try to recapture 
the outlook of an Infantry lieutenant with 
only four or five years’ prewar service. That 
was back in the good old days when you 
could buy an automobile out of the sales room 
and Hitler was a fool who would be ousted in 
the next elections and Life was playing up 
the French army as the mightiest in the world. 


Things started happening fast after Hitler 
struck at Poland, and some cherished ideas 


that had worn quite comfortably for a long 
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time began to be discarded. But the new ideas 
didn’t fit too well, and in some quarters they 
were mighty slow to be accepted. 

The remarks that follow could be called 
some sort of true confession, | suppose. But 
how unique was the point of view? Is it likely 
to arise again in our peacetime army of the 
next two decades? And if it does, how much 
of a threat will it be to the smooth function- 
ing of our ground forces, the next time they 
are called on to play for keeps? 


Hybrid Alliance 


When the War Department began to un- 
fold the story of the Armored Force in 1940 
by ordering almost all the Infantry tank 
troops and mechanized Cavalry in the coun 
try to Fort Benning and Fort Knox for a grand 
amalgamation into the American version of 
panzer divisions, I had my misgivings. It 
looked like a strange alliance. In the light of 
what has happened since, this simply reveals 
how ignorant I was. But I don’t think I was 
alone in my ignorance. 

Two ideologies clashed in the broad v valley S 
of Fort Knox and on the red clay hills of Ben- 
ning. Infantry tank doctrine met mechanized 
Cavalry thinking and the meeting was some- 
thing to see and live through. In the mud, 
dust, and sweat of those two earliest armored 
training centers, a new concept of coopera- 
tion on the lowest levels began to evolve. 


The project had its lighter moments. Who 
could ever forget for example, the day that 





a Cavalry major bawled at the bewildered 
“armored” infantrymen to “Park those scout 
cars croup to croup!” He was deadly serious, 
too. 


For many weeks, this sort of horse language 
drew a double-take every time it fell on dough- 
boy ears. Sure, we had horses and polo teams 
and all that in the old Infantry. But for most 
of us a horse was something they kept over at 
the stables, and you signed up for one on Sun- 
day afternoons if you wanted a real workout. 
You rubbed its nose and slipped it some sugar 
and hoped it would reciprocate your kindness 


when you climbed aboard. 


We studied about them in the Infantry 
School. We learned about Monday Morning 
Sickness, its cause and prevention. We 
learned to walk a nag in, the last fifteen min- 
utes. We had the entire nomenclature of the 
horse explained to us, and I turned around 
and answered a test question by saying the 
coronet is the top of the horse’s head. Well, a 
coronet’s some sort of a crown, isn’t it? 


Stables or Motor Parks? 


They tried hard to make us understand the 
genus Equidae in the Infantry, but when the 
invading horde of boot-wearers from Knox, 
Riley, and other equestrian stations hit Ben- 
ning, we doughboys soon found we were 
about as well prepared to speak their language 
as a high-school chemistry scholar would be to 
talk atomic energy with Vannevar Bush. 
Nevertheless, we mixed spavins and fallen 
arches, picket lines and parking aprons, and 
worked out a language which represented a 
surrender for both sides. The troopers learned 
to talk in terms of fuel instead of forage, and 
the doughboy tankers in turn learned new 


terms like “stables” for what they had been 
calling “motor parks.” 


What the hell? We needed a new concept 
of motor maintenance, anyway, and if we had 
to go back to the days of Stuart and Sheridan 


to get a name for it, what difference di) jt 
make? 


Among the more or less laughable wrin! |e 
that developed from the sudden Infantry. 
Cavalry marriage, occasionally there was one 
that a doughboy found a bit difficult to under. 
stand. Like the time the poopsheet came 
around saying the Cavalry officers could ap- 
ply for transfer back to duty with horses, 
without prejudice. No one ever said any of us 
doughs could transfer back to the rifle-and- 
foot Infantry, with or without prejudice. 


I had one trooper friend who read that 
poopsheet about transfers with unbounded 
relief and joy. He had mourned for his horse 
and hated those greasy, track-laying monsters 
so intensely that he swore he’d transfer to re- 
mount duty and breed mules for the rest of 
the war, if he had to. (Two years later he was 
commanding a tank battalion at Camp Camp- 
bell, and a year or so after that I bumped into 
him dodging behind Normandy hedgerows as 
a liaison officer for Sir Bernard Law Mont- 


gomery. I didn’t have the heart to ask him 
where he had tied his horse. ) 


Little need be said about the short-lived 
order that came down from on high one day, 
prescribing cavalry-type boots for one and all. 
It lived hardly long enough to permeate to 
the lowest-ranking latrine as a rumor. It might 
have worked, at that, if there hadn’t been some 
sort of amendment requiring tankers to wear 
spurs inside their galloping pillboxes. 


If all this sounds as though the deal was 
one-sided, with the poor doughboys having to 
adjust themselves all the way to accommodate 
a bunch of hard-riding, leathery-faced dra- 
goons who wouldn’t change their ways, that's 
just because it is being told from the viewpoint 
of one who had been a peacetime infantry- 
man. Let a genuine cavalryman, who had 
spent the roaring thirties in the horse-troops 
of those days and who also witnessed the be- 
ginnings of the Armored Force, tell his ver- 
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ind you'd have the other side of the story. 


nyway, old branch rivalries began to 
wear thin and disappear as the long-range 

| began to stand out more clearly, and as all 
of us began to realize how far we had to go to 
set trained divisions that could cope with the 
panzers. Not long after an artilleryman took 
over direction of the entire force, it became 
very unstylish to talk anything but “armored” 
doctrine. 


A Foolish Waste of Time 


No matter how differently a cavalryman 
might tell this story, there’s one thing I’m sure 
he'd agree on completely, and that is that 
those old branch prejudices and rivalries were 
unnecessary, unfortunate, and a foolish waste 
of time, as long as they did last. 


| remember discovering, or being told, as a 
brand-new shavetail, that the reason star-bear- 
ing officers were called “general officers,” and 
the reason they wore a “US” on their lapels, 
but no branch insignia, was that their grade 
called for command of all the arms. This ca- 
pacity for understanding the tactics and tech- 
niques of all arms as a qualification for tactical 
command of the combined arms then seemed 
too lofty an attainment to fall within the as- 
pirations of the ordinary mortal. 


Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, I thought. Let these chosen men, 
the army's geniuses—the generals—talk about 
artillery, infantry, cavalry, and such nebulous 
matters as air-ground teamwork all in the 
same breath. And let the rifle platoon leader 
stick to his line of skirmishers. 


This was another of those old peacetime 
impressions that was doomed to fall by the 
wayside before redeployment rolled around. 
Battalion and company commanders in every 
fighting unit were wielding mixed forces, and 
doing it skillfully, before it was over. But, to 
my mind, the most amazing transition in 
thought took place in the armored divisions. 
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Armor furnished the laboratory tests that 
were to show junior officers how the different 
arms could be mixed up in small packages, 
called task forces, combat teams, or what have 
you, and that small unit leaders were perfectly 
capable of understanding the employment of 
various types of troops and weapons, and 
commanding them effectively. 


In the armored divisions in Europe, it was 
common for battalion commanders—either 
tank or infantry—to have under their direct 
command mixed forces including tanks, in- 
fantry, tank destroyers, antiaircraft artillery, 
engineers, reconnaissance, etc., and to have at 
their immediate disposal a battalion of artil- 
lery through whose FDC the guns of an entire 
corps could be placed on a target. Elements of 
these attachments went down to company 
commanders, who grew equally proficient in 
their use. Company commanders would often 
turn over to platoon leaders whatever part of 
their attached troops were appropriate for pla 
toon missions. A rifle platoon leader would 
have a section of tanks under his command, or 
a tank platoon leader would be given a section 
or a platoon of doughboys, and either one 
might have the direct support of a mortar or 
assault gun platoon, or an artillery observer 
who went along with the leading wave. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about these 
groupings was their flexibility. Not only was 
the equipment designed so radio command 
channels could be switched on short notice, 
but its mobility allowed a small unit to move 
many miles during darkness, “marry up” with 
a new unit it was to support, and be ready at 
daylight for a new operation. 


Branch Was Immaterial 


Today, for example, tank platoon leader 
Jones would command a small force with rifle 
platoon leader Smith and tank destroyer pla- 
toon leader McGurk attached; tomorrow, on 








different terrain in a different type of opera- 
tion, rifle platoon leader Smith would com- 
mand a force including Jones’ and McGurk’s 
platoons; and within a few days, things would 
work around to where McGurk was com- 
manding the other two. 


Another tradition went by the boards in 
this rapidly changing arrangement of troops 
for specific missions—if the “job was one for 
the doughboys, requiring only a supporting 
role for the tanks or TD's or engineers, or 
whatever else figured in, then the infantry 
platoon leader commanded the whole show. 
Next day it might be a tank operation, with 
his doughs in the subordinate role. The man 
with the biggest job commanded the whole 
group and no one ever troubled himself much 
about who was senior to whom. If these war- 
time louies had stopped to argue military 
protocol, they could have spent hours thrash- 
ing out serial numbers, grades at OCS, color 
of hair, number of wisdom teeth, or whatever 
other criteria the AG had set up for determin- 
ing precedence between individuals with ap- 
proximately equal absence of rank. 


There were a lot of old sticklers that didn’t 
seem important on the battlefield. Certainly 
one thing was apparent: when there was a 
job to be done, branch was immaterial. 


Recalling the sort of teamwork and mental 
flexibility, as well as universal understand. 
ing of the other fellow’s job that these opera- 
tions developed, and the spirit in which they 
were carried out, one aie with shame to 
think of those old prewar days of inter-branch 
ignorance and jealousy. 


Of course, there were factors beyond the 
control of the military in those prewar days, 
which made for the sort of narrowness the 
Armored Force had to get rid of. The War 
Department had little to say about scattering 
the troops all over the country in small garri- 
sons. Yet these small groupings, limited usu- 
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ally to only one type of troops, did more ‘9 jsp 
late the branches from one another thay did 
any War Department policy affecting ¢\\¢ 3: 
signment of personnel. Adequate funds {o, 
maneuver training would have made it os; 
ble for troops of all types to be assembled more 
often and to develop combined-arms team 
work to a higher degree. But the funds were 
never adequate, and assemblies of troops 
larger than a regiment were all too rare. 


And so on, ad nauseam. 


But things are different now. With an army 
geared to an age of supersonic speeds, and a 
public more inclined to listen to its leaders, 
any sort of horse-and-buggy provincialism 
within its ranks stands little chance of sur. 
viving. 

The Wave of the Future 

It can’t survive, that is, unless someone 
orders an about-face and takes us a long way 
backwards in our thinking. Of course, a rose 
by another name is just as sweet. And the 
really important thing is not whether an of- 
ficer is called an infantryman, a cavalryman 
an artilleryman, or a Ground-Forcer, but 
rather, the breadth of his thinking. An officer 
who wears the Air Forces wings may be a 
bombardier, a navigator, a pilot, or some other 
sort of specialist. But whatever his specialty, 
he is an Air Forces officer, first and foremost, 
and the system doesn’t seem to pose any in- 
surmountable difficulties in training, classifi- 
cation, or assignment. Yet its morale value is 
apparent. 


Somehow I think I would prefer to be 
known as a Ground Forces officer, retaining 
the ties of my earlier service with the dough- 
boys, as well as the newer, war-born associa- 
tions with cavalrymen, artillerymen, and men 
of other “branches,” than to be forced to 
choose one group, to the virtual exclusion of 
the others. Especially if the implications of 
such a choice turn out to be the same as they 
were in those prewar years. 
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Where Our Safety Hangs 


y Bernard Brodie 


SECURITY AGAINST THE ATOMIC BOMB LIES 
y in the past, and neither panic nor incantations 
to reinvoke it. Some degree ot relative security, 
hand, is possible of achievement, relative se 
» defined as a condition in which an aggressor 
; confidence in his ability to use the bomb ef- 
vainst us, or has good reason to dread the con- 
quences to himself of doing so. 
Clearly the way to destroy most completely an aggressor 's 
‘lity to use the bomb is to deprive him of it entirely. It is 
hest way, however, only if it proves feasible. And from 
way things have been going in the U. N. Atomic 
gy Committee in New York, the project for eliminating 
tomic bomb from national arsenals by international 
measures does not have impressive prospects of 


e of that conclusion would clearly oblige us 
look for our security to other measures, that is, measures 
depend on our own initiative and performance 

her than upon the obligations of othe:s. 
n The Washineton Post, August 3, 1947 


Reprinted by permission 
47, by The Washineton Post. 


A CARTOONIST’S RECORD OF THE PROBLEM OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 








The fact is that we would be obliged to look to those 
“other measures” in any case, for two reasons. 

First, no one believes that any system, however perfectly 
conceived and executed, could survive into another world 
war. The most that could be hoped for is that it would 
create a situation in which few or no bombs existed at the 
outset of hostilities—which is no mean goal to work for. 
And by reducing tensions resulting from fear of sudden 
mass attac ks, it would tend to m; ike the war itse If less like ly. 

Secondly, and this is the point most often overlooked, a 
vigorous pursuit on our part of measures of self-defense in 
terms of atomic warfare would greatly enhance our chances 
of getting an effective international agreement. 

In other words, self-defense is not an alternative to inter 
national control, This is due to the 
fact that, on the one hand, nations will be less disinclined to 
entrust their destinies to such a system if they are 


but a corollary of it. 


not left 
helpless against the power which has by clandestine viola 
tion managed to acquire a small number of bombs; and, on 
the other hand, an aggressive power would be less te mpte “d 
to violate the agreement if it were persuaded that such vio 


lation would not give it a decisive advantage. It is clear that 


—HERBLOCK IN THE WASHINGTON POST 





























Job No. 1 
(January 26, 1946) 
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“Never Touched Me” 
(August 7, 1946) 





“Remember When YOU Used to 
Hold ME?” 
(August 3, 1947) 








the international negotiations going on in New York, how- 
ever tavorable or untavorable their trend may be, do not by 
one iota relieve us of the burden of adjusting our defenses 
to atomic bomb warfare. 

National adjustment to the atomic age must involve a 
good deal more than military measures. There is almost no 
phase of public policy, foreign or domestic, which is not 
somehow affected by the new menace; and if we were 
aiming for complete adjustment we would have to resurvey 
our entire political system, our national economy, and the 
spatial distribution of our population to determine what 
changes ought and could be made to lessen our vulner- 
ability to atomic bomb attack. 

The first and indispensable changes must affect the or- 
ganization and thinking of our armed forces. While much 
depends on the day-to-day shrewdness of our political lead- 
ers, especially those concerned with our foreign policy, it is 
undeniable that over the long run our safety hangs largely, 
if not primarily, on the clear thinking of our military au- 
thorities. 


The ‘Military Mind’ 


Such a conclusion will’no doubt dismay many Ameri- 
cans. It is a cherished national custom to throw brickbats 
at our generals and admirals, at least during peacetime, and 
the connotations of the phrase “military mind” are almost 
exclusively unfavorable. By repute the military profession 
is ultraconservative technically, politically, and otherwise, 
and the imputation of interested motives is rarely absent 
from strictures against the military. 

But the fact is that it makes no more sense to speak of the 
“military mind” than it does to speak of the “academic 
mind” or the “medical mind” or what have you. Among 
the senior members of the military profession one finds the 
same broad range in degree of intelligence and imagination 
that one finds in any other profession. They will, of course, 
have a vested interest in their craft just as any profession 
does, and some of them will sometimes unwittingly com- 
promise themselves in defending it. 

However, the only generalization which can be made 
about motives is favorable. By and large, members of the 
American armed forces show more than average readiness 
to sacrifice personal comfort and advantage to what they 
conceive to be the good of the community. 

On the question of conservatism, however, it must be 
conceded that, due to the character of its organization, its 
discipline, and its training, the military profession tends to 
put an exaggerated premium on orthodoxy. 

The military profession is by no means uniquely con- 
servative, but in few other professions! are the sanctions of 
the group upon the individual, or of the senior upon the 
junior, so direct and immediate. The individual of original 
and forward-looking ideas may win preferment for those 
ideas; he is at least equally likely to be persuaded not to dis- 
cuss them. And the military profession enjoys the distinc- 
tion that its errors of judgment, equally with those of states- 
men, may be of the most catastrophic consequences to the 
Nation. 

In this connection the atomic bomb creates a very special 
problem. If the military implications of the atomic bomb 
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are as revolutionary as some, including this \\ citer thin 
they are, then the military experiences even 0: the nal 
past is of greatly reduced value in planning fo: 
What we are asking the soldier to do, then, is ; 
the window most ot that intellectual inventory 
stock-in-trade. ; 


We are asking him to discard the fruits o} 


the Tuture 
throw Out 
hich is hig 


: Xperience 
dearly won in a successful war, and to start almos fron 
scratch. It would be phenomenal indeed if we found he 


eager te oblige. 
Army, Navy Problem 


The atomic bomb also has implications which teng , 
provoke a sharp difference between the separate seryics 
Certainly it is plausible that if the initiation of a future ws 
should be featured by reciprocal mass attacks with atom; 
bombs against centers of population and industry, the 4; 
cisive phase of that war would be of extremely short dur: 
tion. 

Vast devastation would be enormously telescoped i 
time, and the means for organizing and fitting out Jane 
scale overseas operations of the World War II variety wou 
disappear even before preparation for them was well begun 
Now the Army and Air Forces may resist the idea of ; 
seventy-two-hour war—they would have much to telean 
if they accepted it—but at least they know that if such; 
war were fought at all it would have to be fought by them 

The Navy, however, in such a war would not even ge 
started. It would take at least thirty days to unpickle ox 
of our laid-up destroyers, and by the end of that time th 
whole industrial base for naval operations might hay 
vanished into thin but radioactive air. 

The Navy in the past was correctly considered our fis 
line of defense. But sea power, as Mahan pointed out again 
and again, takes time to exercise its peculiar effects. Giver 
three to five years of time, superior sea power is likely i 
any major war to prove decisive. But how can we conceit: 
of an atomic bomb war lasting three to five years? 

The great functions of the past—blockade of the enem 
the servicing of home industries by guarding seaborne in 
ports, the protection on the seas and the landing of militay 
supplies and personnel destined for distant battlefield 
everything pertaining to overseas transportation—would \ 
of no meaning. In a war in which cities are rapidly crum 
bling, the only kind of military transportation worth an 
thing is airborne. 

Some believe that the Navy is inherently a more con 
servative institution than the Army anyway, but whethe 
that be true or not, one would expect it to be more co 
servative in its thinking on the atomic bomb. And all th 
indications thus far tend to bear out that expectation. 

This writer recently had the privilege of interviewing 
under the auspices of the Legislative Reference Service 
the Library of Congress, some of the top-ranking offices 
in the Navy with a view to getting their opinions on th 
strategic implications of the atomic bomb. The report wt 
ten after those interviews was subsequently submitted 
them that they might check its accuracy as ap, interpretation 
of their views. It has since been made public.’ 


*Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, July, 1947. 
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How Long Is Fifteen Years? 


npossible in the short compass of this article even 
the highly technical argument, but it is fair to say 
evidence is available tor all who wish to examine 
he thesis consistently played down the military 
nce of the bomb, and emphasized the reasons w hy 
| afford to postpone the inevitable adjustment. 
; woul be a valid and necessary function indeed if 
sument were based on sound premises, but in this 
the dere were at least controversial if not ques: 
. Basically the argument rested on the proposition 
1 the very long-range rocket is at least twenty-five 
off, and (2) the subsonic long-range carrier, that is, 
oy ordinary heavy bomber, is not a sufficiently. reliable 
vehicle for carrying so scarce and expensive an object as the 
atomic bomb. 

The first part of this proposition may be true, though 
there are experts in the field of guided missiles who deny it. 
The second point, however, implies that the atomic bomb 
must remain a scarce and expensive weapon. “Scarce” and 
“expensive” are relative terms, and while it is no doubt true 
that om atomic bomb will remain scarce and expensive rela- 
tive to TNT bombs, all the publicly available evidence 
seems to point to the conclusion that they will not remain 
scarce and expensive relative to their destructive power. 

The Navy also contends that whatever the ultimate im- 
plications of the atomic bomb, for the next ten or fifteen 
years—which may be very important—we must rely pri- 
marily on conventional weapons. That is entirely just in 
principle, though the actual time period cited seems a little 
excessive. But whether excessive or not, the question is: 
How long is fifteen years? Considering the changes that may 
have to be accomplished in that time, there is no time like 
the present for starting to think about them. And that 
means more than digesting the purely tactical lessons of 


Bikini 


Pentagon Thinking 


Possibly the distinction just drawn between Army and 
Navy thinking is unfair to the latter. The War Depart- 
ment paper interpreting the strategic significance of the 
atomic bomb—which the Army prepared itself after the 
Navy paper had been made available (and criticized)—did 
show a good deal less devotion to the status quo ante Hiro- 


shima.2 It would in fact satisfy almost anybody but a crank 


‘Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, June, 1947. 


that the Army was willing to look ahead and make some 
tar-reaching and inescapably painful adjustments. 

But apart trom the question whether the thinking repre 
sented in that paper, which was of necessity hastily pre 
pared in one section of the Pentagon Building, actually re 
tlected the opinion of the bulk ot our Army leadership, it 
seemed evident that up to that point the Army had done 
rather small thinking on the subject. 

For most of the important points in the Army paper were 
discoverable in views expressed in print by certain civilians 
as much as a year earlier. If those points were indeed bor 
rowed ones, it is significant that they should have been ac 
cepted by the Amy rather than rejected, but it is also 
significant that after a year the Army should have had so 
little that was new to contribute. 

Since those papers were released, the Army has created 
a board of five officers Cat last reports only three have actu 
ally undertake *n the work ) whose sole function it is to think 
through the issues raised by the atomic bomb. 
novel departure in military practice, since 
are to be freed of all routine responsibilities and will report 
directly to the Chief of Staff. It is a refreshing departure, 
but it does not necessarily accomplish its purpose. 

To appoint a group of men to think through a problem 
does not in itself guarantee that the project will be fruitful 
or that its fruits will be properly digested by those to whom 
they are made available. The mode of selection of those 
officers is not clear, apart from the stress put upon having 


This is a 


these ofhicers 


the different branches of the service represented among 
them. Their relatively youthful age is all in their favor; 
but the rank that goes with that age warrants the presump 
tion that their findings will not carry due weight in a service 
where authority is all too regularly identified with rank 


No Choice About It 


Whether or not the atomic bomb is too important to 
leave to the generals and admirals, there is really no choice 
about it. The ‘re is no other group of men whose views on 
the subject will have comparable operational significance 
What the rest of us think is meaningful for the national 
defense only so far as it influences their thinking. They are, 
by and large, a keenly intelligent and open minded body of 
men, and their devotion to the national security is com 
bined with a direct responsibility which the rest of us 
cannot begin to share. 

But on the face of the evidence it is clear that a little push, 
only now and then, will not be amiss. 


Men And Their Machines 


“The machines of war were invented to do more than the fighting 
soldier by himself. They can. For he has no armor and he has no 
wings. With machines, therefore, he can do what he cannot do with- 


out them. He must have machines. 


But there is the other side of it 


tosee. There are many things the combat soldier cannot do with ma- 
chines that he can do without them. He cannot find large numbers 
of widely deployed and fighting men and attack them effectively 
with any of his machines. And such as he finds he often cannot shoot 
at accurately. But without his machines he can do both these things. 
—INFANTRY JouRNAL, January, 1943. 
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EARLY SOME MORNING IN THE NOT 
too distant future, green-clad soldiers of 
1 new belligerent will appear on various 
battlehelds of the Neth American 
continent. The bark of machine guns, 
distant flashes of artillery followed by 
the reverberating sound of the explod 
whine of 
rifle fire, the sweat, smoke 


ing shells, the ricocheting 


and dirt of 
battle will bring back to veterans of 
World War II the haunting experi 
ences of Okinawa, Cassino, Bastogne 
and Normandy. Along with these vet 
erans will be the soldiers of our new 
Army—young, inexperienced fighting 
men unde rgoing the first shock of com 
bat, surrounded for the first time with 
scenes of violence and confronted by 
an enemy at visual range 

Fortunately, all this will happen in 
Army training centers and maneuver 
areas selected by our own military train 
ing staffs. The enemy, Aggressor, is a 
tactical training expedient—a maneuver 
enemy, purely fictitious. It is being de 
veloped a board of officers at The 
Ground General School Center, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. This maneuver enemy 
came into existence as a remedy for de 
ficiencies that existed in tactical train 
ing before World War II. In the cold 
light of analysis based on wartime ex 
perience, these training deficiencies were 
briefly as follows: a decided lack of real 
ism in tactical training exercises, ma 


A sergeant in the Aggressor’s 3d In- 
fantry Division. The uniform is forest 
green, the helmet is foreign looking. 





neuvers, school problems, command post 
exercises and extension course problems; 
a stereotyped method of portraying the 
enemy—the “Reds” and the “Blues” 
were the opposing forces, the enemy 
Red) represented by units Cusually at 
a lesser strength) organized exactly the 
“friendly” force wearing 
identical uniforms, and using identical 
weapons, tactics and organic equipment. 
[The commander and his staff had 
nothing new to learn from “the enemy,” 
for his tactics, also, were the same. The 
front-line soldier was not 


same as the 


“enemy con 
His training suffered from men 
tal lassitude. 


scious.” 


Another major fault was the control 
element of the field exercise or ma- 
neuver. This, to the soldier, was a source 
of great frustrations. He often felt fool- 
ish or embarrassed when ordered to 
‘hit the dirt” because the umpire desig- 
nated his position as the center of an 
artillery impact area. He often had to 
crawl up a hill on his belly only to find 
at the top another soldier, in a uniform 
just like his own, sitting under a tree 
with a red flag which he waved lackadai- 
sically. This was the method of repre- 
senting fire superiority. Many times, on 
maneuver, this cautious question was 
asked among soldiers: “Are you Red or 
Blue?” Often, through poor control and 
failure to disseminate information, the 
soldier had very little comprehension of 
what was taking place. Without realistic 
representation of the enemy cnly the 
commander and the staff benefited from 
the exercise. The soldier formed bad 
habits in training—he avoided that 
which he mentally termed “unnecessary 
foolishness.” He felt that it would be 
time enough to take cover when he got 
into actual combat. This, we all know, 
was a costly fallacy. War experience has 
proven that the soldier in combat reacts 
in exact accordance with habits formed 
during training. The cost was great. 

Now let us see what the use of Ag- 
gressor as a maneuver enemy will do 
to correct those training deficiencies. 

Aggressor uniforms and insignia may 
best be visualized through the eyes of 
the soldier in first contact with the en- 
emy. As an Aggressor soldier peers over 
the edge of his foxhole he will be seen 
wearing a helmet of forest green. Across 
the top of this helmet a two-inch dis- 
tinctive ridge will run from front to rear 
presenting a very foreign silhouette. 
Leaving his hole and coming into full 
view in an advance against your infan- 
try position you will see that the rest of 
the uniform is the same color as the 
helmet. As he comes closer and begins 
to fill the circle of vision of your field 








glasses you will pick out brightly 
collar patches and sleeve insigni 
black numerals on them. Thes: 

the Aggressor soldier's unit and bra; 
of service. If he is a noncom hi 
rons will be just above the wrist 
points down. You will notice that 
wearing combat boots very similar 
your own. You will know quite a bit 
about the Aggressor soldier before you 
get him lined up in your sights and 
start to squeeze the trigger of your rifk 
He will not always wear this distinctive 
helmet. You may see him wearing a red 
field cap. This is the headdress of élite 
“fusiliers” who traditionally do not wea 
the helmet in battle. They are consid 
ered the “cream” of the Aggressor in 
fantry. Aggressor officers will wear our 
own insignia of rank but in a very dif 


Ai 


Brown collar tabs label this Aggres- 
sor a sergeant in an engineer unit of 
the 14th Infantry Division. 
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t manner. One, two and three gold 
worn parallel to the shoulder strap 
the sweatband of the cap will indi 
respectively, the rank of second 
tenant, first lieutenant and captain. 
| grade officers will be recognizable 
y their insignia of gold oak leaves, one 
mmandant, two for lieutenant col- 
ind three for colonel. General off 
will wear combinations of crossed 
bers and gold oak leaves. In addition 
the uniform and insignia Aggressors 
raft and vehicles will have distinc 
markings consisting of a white circle 
within which a green triangle is cen- 
red. This colorful uniform, insignia 
nd equipment markers will have a more 
lefinite appeal than the prewar white 
mband or waving flag. 


Aggressor’s Tactical Doctrine 


[he tactical doctrine of Aggressor will 
sound. Soldiers trained to play the 
of Aggressor will benefit from that 
ning. lactics of Aggressor will, how 
ver, have distinct minor peculiarities 
which will be recognizable in the ma 
uver or the classroom problem. Light 
matic weapons will be very numer 
in the assault waves of the attack. 
efensive lines of interlocking fire, in 
depth, will characterize the defense and 
| differ slightly from the doctrine of 
U.S. forces. Widths of sectors will not 


| 
LD 


ve the same as those of the U.S. force. 
[he use and massing of artillery will 
be distinctive. By 


these variations, 


imagination and initiative will have to 
be used by the U.S. commander who 
meets Aggressor in the field. This dis 

arity in tactical doctrine will not be 
so extreme as to destroy the objectives of 
sound training and realism. It has been 
suggested that Aggressor be the testing 
vehicle for new developments in our 
tactical doctrine. 
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THE U.S. ARMY'S LATEST ENEMY 


By Lieutenant Colonel George W. Dickerson 
and Captain Lauren E. McBride 


Aggressor’s Weapons and Equipment 


Now that we have had a look at the 
distinctive uniform and tactics of Ag 
gressor let's consider the more technical 
subjects of equipment and employment 
of Aggressor in the field maneuver. 
First, Aggressor equipment will consist 
of two main types, actual and simu 
lated. Small arms, rifles and machine 
guns will be actual 


U.S. equipment 


The gold oak leaf, plus crossed sabers 
labels this Aggressor a brigadier 


general. Yellow tabs are for armor. 





modified for hring blank ammunition 
used by the U.S 
force. Other actual equipment of Ag 


These will also be 


gressor will be organic transportation 
vehicles. When not in use for trans 
portation these will be intersper sed with 
simulated vehicles to realistically por 
tray motor pools and assembly areas 

these can also be spaced along logical 
supply routes in the maneuver area to 
simulate the logistical function of re 
supply and to provide targets for the 
Li.S. Forces air reconnaissance planes 
lentage, camouflage and kitchen equip 
ment will also be actual U.S. equip 
ment. 

Simulated equipment will inject the 
maximum amount of realism into ma 
neuvers and will require only the mini 
mum of troops and matériel. This Ag 
gressor equipment will consist of pneu 
matic mock-up tanks, guns and vehicles 
Small portable air compressors are avail 
able for inflating these mock-ups. Only 
a tew men are required to erect and 
maintain them once they are deployed. 
Placed tactically on the ground, these 
Front-line 
troops and patrols of the attacking U.S 
force will be instructed prior to the ma 


mock-ups look very realistic. 


neuver to report these mock-ups as real 

Aggressor artillery will be played into 
maneuvers more realistically than any 
thing attempted in past exercises. With 
out firing one round of live ammunition 
\goressor will be able to present the 
sound and flash of artillery fire. Front 
line troops will be able to hear and see 
the flash of Aggressor artillery, provid 
ing of course they have observation and 


are located within sound range of the 














Aggressor transportation, including planes, is marked with a distinctive green 
triangle inside a white circle. They use captured U.S. weapons and vehicles. 


Aggressor Infantry units are heavily armed with automatic weapons. Sound 
Aggressor doctrine stresses defense in depth and lines of interlocking fire. 
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with sound and flash simulajors hee 
very realistically represent actual 
artillery gun firing. There are two types 
of these simulators at present . 
The U.S. 90mm. artillery simulator 
was designed to produce the simulated 
flash and smoke of a 90mm. gun firing 
It is constructed in a steel box about tw, 
feet wide and three feet tall. T) upper 
portion of the box is a hoppe which 
contains the cellulose nitrate balls tha; 
are used to produce the flash and smoke 
As a switch is pushed, a ball rolls down 
a small chute and drops into the px rpen- 


dicular tube on the outside of the | 
where the powder ball is ignited by an 
inverted “hot” electric spark plug in tl 


0X 


n the 
base of the firing tube. The resulting 
sound and flash very realistically simy- 
lates 90mm. firing. One man can operate 
this type of simulator. 

The British 105mm. artillery gun 
simulator is the second type. It was de 
signed to simulate either a gun or a bat 
tery firing. It consists of twenty-five steel 
firing tubes or pipes emplaced in a row 
in the ground with muzzles perpendicu 
lar. A ground wire connects the base of 
each tube and a contact wire runs from 
each tube to a contact panel. Plastic 
shells containing one-quarter pound of 
nitrate are placed in each tube and ar 
fired by electrically ignited dynamite 
caps in the base of each shell. The shells 
can be set off individually or in battery 
from the contact panel. To give an 
added flash the shells are constructed 
with a screw plug in the nose to allow 
about one ounce of gasoline to be 
poured in with the nitrate. It takes two 
men to install and operate this type of 
simulator. 

These simulators are used in conjunc 
tion with the pneumatic artillery mock 
ups to represent the firing batteries of 
the Aggressor force. Aggressor is to have 
its own artillery fire direction center 
that will be set up to operate similarly to 
our own, however, it will only require 
one man to attend and fire each gun, 
i.e., pneumatic gun and sound and flash 
simulator. Missions will be fired in sup- 
port of Aggressor operations and the im- 
pact area will be represented by dyna 
mite charges or by mobile amplifying 
units reproducing the sound of incom 
ing and bursting shells. These represen 
tations will be controlled by Aggressor 
forward observers represented by um- 
pire fire markers in the impact area 
Artillery firing thus represented wil 
enable troops of the attacking force 
send shell reports back to their head- 
quarters to assist the ULS. artillery im 


locating Aggressor artillery pieces. This 


] 
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On maneuvers Aggressor units will be skeletonized to a ratio of about one for six. But Aggressor will make lots of 
noise and try your soul with tricky tactics. It may be used as a proving medium for new U.S. tactics. 


phase of the maneuver will further 
emphasize intelligence and the value of 
reporting information. 


Aggressor Forces 


What troops will be used to compose 
this standard maneuver enemy? At pres- 
ent it is contemplated that Aggressor 
will be made up of two parts—a basic 
force and an attached force. In the be- 
ginning this basic force will be a small 
cadre of specialists made up of officers 
and men stationed permanently at The 
Ground General School. Later, as equip- 
ment and field manuals on Aggressor 
become available, it is contemplated that 
each school center and army head- 
quarters will desire to set up and train 
their own basic Aggressor force. 

The basic Aggressor force will be 
trained in Aggressor order of battle, tac- 
tics and techniques and will serve as 
the cadre around which the larger, or 
maneuver size, Aggressor force will be 
organized. About five weeks prior to a 
maneuver, attached troops—the equiva- 
lent of one battalion of Infantry and one 
company of Combat Engineers—will be 
assigned to this basic force. These Ag- 
gressor forces will arrive in the proposed 
maneuver area about forty-five days be- 
fore the maneuvers begin. Here the basic 
force will instruct the temporarily at- 
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tached troops in Aggressor order of 
battle, equipment, tactics and_tech- 
niques. Here also the Aggressor com 
mander will organize the two forces into 
one Aggressor division in accordance 
with the Aggressor tables of organiza- 
tion. The green uniforms will also be 
issued and the troops will begin to take 
on an air of an enemy division. Aggres- 
sor troops will then be given the general 
situation and will begin to prepare them- 
selves for an attack by the U.S. troops 
designated to participate in the ma- 
neuver. Actual defensive positions will 
be constructed to include individual 
foxholes, weapons pits, hasty pillboxes, 
barbed-wire entanglements, and MLR’s 
(main lines of resistance). Mock-up 
equipment will be displayed tactically 
to strengthen the defense in preparation 
for the assault by the U.S. troops. Ag- 
gressor forces will also rehearse their 
counterattack plans which they will 
hurl against the assaulting troops when 
opportunities present themselves during 
the maneuver. 


Planning Is the Pay-off 


Concurrently with this work on the 
part of the Aggressor force the U. S. 
division or unit that is to participate 
in the exercise will be busily engaged 
in planning for the operation. The 


oe | 
commander of the U.S. force will have 
received only the general Aggressor situ- 
ation through appropriate intelligence 
annexes and summaries from higher 
headquarters. He will need more de- 
tailed and specific information as to the 
strength, organization, disposition and 
combat efficiency of Aggressor before 
he can formulate a sound plan of at- 
tack. As in actual operation it will be 
the intelligence officer's responsibility 
to furnish the commander with as much 
of this information as it is possible to 
obtain. During the premaneuver or 
planning period the intelligence officer, 
through the proper utilization and em 
ployment of the intelligence agencies 
available to him, should be able to col- 
lect much specific and detailed informa 
tion of Aggressor forces. 

By actually having the Air Force fly 
photo and tactical reconnaissance mis 
sions of the maneuver area and through 
a study of the photos and interrogation 
of the pilots the intelligence officer will 
be able to determine the location of 
some Aggressor’s defensive areas and 
also gain much other vital information. 
The Order of Battle Team, through a 
study of Aggressor Army Order of Battle 
field manual, will be able to furnish in 
formation on the strength, tactics and 
personalities of various Aggressor units. 
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[he attacking force's intelligence ofhcer 
should also make a plan to use his In 
terrogator Prisoners of War Team and 
reconnaissance agencies to continually 
idd to the information about Aggressor. 
In other words, the intelligence ofhcers 
of the attacking force will have the same 
agencies and sources of information 
available to them prior to and during 
the maneuver as they would normally 
have during an actual operation. 
\ggressor, through the preplanned 
use of PW 


pne umatic 


;, documents, simulated dead 
bodies—green uniforms 
radio intercepts, and by actual move 
ments and actions, will “plant” enough 
detailed information to realistically pre 
sent a clearer over-all picture to the at 
tacking force intelligence officer, pro 
vided of course, he succ essfully utilizes 

the agencies available to him. 

Let's see how the above is going to 
work. The Aggressor Commander will 
allow a few of his men to be captured 
by the attacking force—this will not be 
automatic, some aggressive action will 
be necessary on the part of the U.S 


forces. 


[hese predesignated prisoners 
will be primed to divulge the informa 
tion on which they were briefed before 
capture. Again, it will not be easy—the 
prisoners will talk only if properly and 
intelligently interrogated. Some of the 


prisoners will have documents in thei 


clothing. If they are properly searched 
these will be discovered and much ad 
ditional information will be gained. 
Prefabricated dummy bodies, left on the 
battlefield as positions are overrun by the 
U.S. force, will represent enemy dead. 
Unit identifications and documents will 
be obtained from these if proper intelli- 
gence procedures are followed. The im 
portance of prisoners, captured docu 
ments and of reporting information will 
thus be shown all the troops participat- 
ing in the exercise. Most important, the 
intelligence officer in utilizing these var 
ious agencies and sources of information 
will be able to give his commander a 
sound estimate of the Aggressor situ- 
ation upon which the commander can 
base his decision and plan of attack. 

During past maneuvers it has been 
dificult to represent certain battlefield 
noises, such as the whine of incoming 
artillery shells, the sound of bursting 
shells in the impact areas, and the sound 
of mortars firing. To overcome this 
weakness extensive research is being 
conducted. Progress in this field, thus 
far, has been very favorable. In the light 
of this anticipated development it is 
planned that at no time should Aggres- 
sor be present in a larger ratio than one 
tO SIX. 


The Ubiquitous Umpire 


Effort will be made through the use of 


Aggressor will spot pneumatic tanks and artillery weapons in tactically sound 
places to give work to the intelligence agencies of the opposing force. 








Aggressor forces and realistic 

to hold to a minimum the em 
of flags and other disillusionin 
and practices. How, then, ar 
ture field problems going to bx 
or controlled? First, umpires 
equipped with powerful voic: 
ing units mounted in jeeps. | 
use these mobile units to contr 
plain phases of the maneuver 

in progress to all the participatin 
Most troops will play the proble: 
energetically if they are kept ab 
the situation. This will elimin 
old custom of the umpires in| 
the unit commander of the situat 
leaving the smaller units in comp! 
darkness as to what was happening 
Second, it is planned to attire al] umpir 
personnel in white uniforms to elimi 
nate the possibility of confusing then 
with Aggressor or U.S. troops. Furthe: 
it is planned that umpire vehicles wil] 
be painted white for the same reason 
they will conspicuously stand 
neutral in the maneuver. 

Umpires will be tied in on a radi 
channel with the Aggressor artillery as 
well as on a common umpire channel 
Their main mission will be marking the 
artillery impact areas and controlling 
the problem. They will control the prob 
lem through the use of the above men 
tioned voice amplifying units. Now let's 
see how the umpires are going to mark 
artillery impact areas without the use 
of flags. There have been developed 
special fireworks to simulate the sounds 
of bursting artillery shells. A stock pik 
of these explosives is now being built 
up at The Ground General School 
Center and they will be made available 
to umpires in future field problems 
which involve Aggressor. The sounds 
resulting from the explosion of these spe 
cially designed fireworks very realistic 
ally simulate an artillery impact area 
When Aggressor artillery batteries fire 
using the simulators, the umpires act 
as fire markers, move into the impact 
area, and place these special explosives 
on the ground. The troops will be ab! 
to actually hear the artillery pieces firing 
and see and hear the explosions in th 
impact area. 

Another important mission of the um 
pires will be that of assessing casualties 
on the ULS. troops. If, for instance, they 
notice U.S. troops attacking toward Ag 
gressor across open ground, not deployed 
properly, they will assess casualties on 
that particular unit until the unit com 
mander takes the necessary corrective 
action. 

This should make field exercises and 


maneuvers more realistic. The max 


rf 
ul 
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,ount of instruction will be ob 
£ our old methods of umpiring 
sed and brought to the same 
anticipated excellence as the 
r training expedient. 
opriate field manuals are to be 
d by the War Department for 
tion and training of Aggressor 
‘ited States Forces. The tentative 
y date of the first of these books is 


mber 1. 1947. school type 


Through the use of this purely fic 
titious training expedient, Aggressor, it at 
is hoped that a realistic enemy will be 
provided while, at the same time, ob 
serving the practice of economy of man ing the 
power. Although Aggressor is not yet at 
the final peak of development it prom type of realism that will give our front 
ises to eliminate the 
stereotyped exercises and confusing con 
trol methods of past maneuver training 
as well as to provide a sound device for predecessors, if 
training and _ extension 


courses. Imagination will be stimulated 
all echelons in dealing with a live, 
colorful enemy. Aggressor, used through 
out the services and the schools, includ 
\rmy education system, is one 
answer to our acknowledged need for a 


lack of realism, line soldier an unmistakable opponent 
in training. Thus the present day soldier 
will be a little more fortunate than his 
he should ever have to 


assimilate the shock of actual combat 


Aggressor in Action 


By Lieutenant Colonel Eben F. Swift 


|_AST NOVEMBER THE FIRST LARGE-SCALE PEACETIME MA- 
neuvers in this country since the war were held in the Aliso 
Canyon area of the Camp Pendleton Marine Reservation 
near Oceanside, California. All services were represented 
in the maneuvers, which involved an amphibious landing 
on a defended coast, supported by land-based and carrier- 
based aircraft. The Amphibious Forces of the Pacific Fleet 
conducted the amphibious phase. The landing force in- 
cluded troops of the Sixth Army, essentially the 2d Infantry 
Division, reenforced, and the 2d Engineer Special Brigade. 
Amphibious Group No. | transported the landing forces to 
the objective and also supported the landing with naval 
gunfire and aircraft from escort carriers. The 12th Air 
Force gave air support. The maneuvers provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to develop the lessons learned in joint 
operations during the last war, but they did more than that. 
They offered an opportunity for experimentation and trials 
of new methods of obtaining realism in maneuvers. Every 
person with military experience in this war appreciated the 
necessity for this realism, but possibly no one realized it 
more than those connected with the intelligence phase of 
combat, because here it was most needed. 

In comparing these maneuvers with others held prior to 
the war almost all observers stated that the intelligence 
phase was more effective than in any other maneuver they 
had seen. However, most qualified their statements with 
the remark that in most maneuvers the intelligence phase 
played a secondary role anyway. Therefore, we felt that 
the Sixth Army G-2’s efforts, although they produced some 
very concrete results, barely scratched the surface. The 
operations of G-2 in maneuvers must continually be em- 
phasized. World War II showed us that we must have more 
than power, aggressiveness, and superiority of weapons to 
win. Pearl Harbor, Kasserine Pass, and the Battle of the 
Bulge, all primarily attributable to failures of combat intel- 
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ligence, should point out the fallacy in this way ol thinking. 
However, the importance of intelligence is probab sly more 
easily forgotten after a war than any other single military 
mo Ary There are reasons for this. 
In war, the enemy is real. ; 
real bullets. He comes from a particular land and speaks 
a particular language. He wears a distinctive uniform and 
uses distinctive weapons. His ideas are different from yours 
particularly about who is to survive. There is an incentive 
to learn about him—his strength and weaknesses—his ac 
tions and his capabilities. Whether you can beat him or not 
depends much upon your knowledge of him and what he 
can do. 


He can hurt you. He shoots 


In maneuvers the incentive has to be deliberately con 
trived as part of the problem, something that heretofore has 
seldom occurred. Everyone knew that the opposition was 
made up of soldiers exactly like himself. The maneuver 
enemy was usually another American organization. Every 
body knew it. There was no need to obtain identifications. 
Prisoners gave no information that could not be readily ob 
tained from other sources. Each side was allowed to recon 
noiter the terrain thoroughly before the problem began. No 
attempt was made to intercept the enemy's radio messages. 
The commanders usually made up their minds what they 
were going to do before consulting the G-2. If they needed 
any information about the enemy they got it from the 
umpires. G-2 kept a situation map which no one noticed 

If the G-2 were aggressive he needled subordinate com 
manders for information that he probably already had. If 
he was not aggressive he did nothing but try to look busy 
when the old man was around. He may have been able to 
function in a limited way with his S-2s ‘and reconnaissance 
units on canned data that had very little to do with the rest 
of the problem, but in any case it didn’t make any differ 
ence, because the commanders were too busy, with Go get 
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ting the reserves moving or with G-4 getting rations to the 
troops, to worry about G-2. It wasn’t that the commanders 
didn’t have confidence in their G-2. There just was no occa- 
sion to use him. This situation should be remedied. 

The following account of the intelligence phase of the 
maneuvers last fall may indicate how it can be remedied. 

Sixth Army received in the spring of 1946 a letter from 
G2, AGF, entitled “Participation of Intelligence Agencies 
in Proposed Maneuvers.” It suggested, in effect, that the 
G-2 help plan the maneuver so that the intelligence agencies 
could really function for a change and not be a stepchild 
subject to the whims and fancies of the G-3 and the um- 
pires, merely recording canned information on a situation 
map. It was emphasized that the intelligence phase should 
be included at the time the problem was written instead of 
just being thrown in as an afterthought. Sixth Army 
planned it accordingly. 

This is how we did it. We first attempted to get a suitable 
outfit to act as the maneuver enemy. Inasmuch as the 2d 
Division at Fort Lewis was participating in the maneuver 
we decided to let it alone as far as furnishing any troops for 
the enemy was concerned so that it could operate at full 
strength. We decided on a battalion maneuver enemy at 
first because the exercise was originally planned as only an 
RCT operation. 

The battalion selected was the 1259th Engineer Combat 
Battalion at Fort Lewis. Later, when it was known that 
the entire division was to participate in the operation, we 
searched out troop lists for another battalion of combat 
troops, and finding none settled on a Boat Baitalion of the 
532d Boat & Shore Regiment, which we converted to an 
infantry unit for the purpose of the problem. 

Our next task was to make this force look like an enemy. 
We didn’t have a real enemy to copy, so we had to invent 
one. We wanted an enemy with a flag, a language, and 
an army all his own. We knew that the more realistic we 
could make this maneuver enemy the greater would be the 
incentive for troops to play the intelligence game. We also 
knew—only too well- ie limitations of our funds and per- 
sonnel. But we did what we could. The name adopted for 
our new enemy was Aggressor. His symbol was a green 
triangle, which we tried to make as conspicuous as the 
swastika or the rising sun. We made flags and stenciled 
green triangles on all Aggressor vehicles and equipment. We 
sewed green triangular patches on all uniforms. Although 
we originally had Rielle to dye all uniforms a distinctive 
green we decided that a green uniform might be confused 
with the green twill uniform of the 2d Division troops. So 
we procured Class X khaki, attached the green patch on 
the left pockets, and made up insignia which were worn by 
all soldiers of the Aggressor Force. A small handbook was 
published on the uniforms and insignia and sent to the G-2 
of the task force as a “captured document.” 


We would have liked to equip our Aggressor Force with 
arms and equipment casiell in World War II but found 
it impracticable. We knew that we should get only caliber 
.30 blank ammunition for our small arms. The 1259th had 
MI rifles and Browning machine guns which were utilized. 
The Boat Battalion was armed with carbines; we issued 
them .03 rifles, so they could use the caliber .30 blanks, 
which would fit only the .03s and Mls. We also issued 
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them ground mounts for their machine guns; th 
normally mounted in LCPR’s. In order to have a 
force, we needed heavy weapons, tanks, and artille 
Ground Forces supplied us with some rubber pI 
decoy tanks, artillery, AA guns, and vehicles. 7 
organized into units and used them, without ref, rence to 
their decoy character, as our supporting weapons. The j- 
vision was informed that they would be so used. 

In order to represent the firing of our artillery and tanks 
we used flash simulators, which looked and sounded very 
much like the real thing. We placed them with our pneu- 
matic artillery and tanks. We did not have enough simy 
lators for each gun or each tank but wherever there was A 
concentration of tanks or artillery there was at least one 
simulator to accompany it. The simulators gave opposing 
artillery observers and tanks a target upon which ha 
could direct counterfires. To supplement the sound of 
the simulators and the blanks a mobile sonic unit broad. 
cast battle noises, sound of moving vehicles, and tanks. The 
object was to represent, not only the sights of real combat, 
but the sounds as well. 


CS Were 
tlanced 
y. Army 
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Even psychological warfare was injected into the maneu 
ver by broadcasting propaganda over the sonic system. Dur 
ing the problem the 2d Division task force dropped propa- 
ganda leaflets over the Aggressor lines. Although handi 
capped by lack of personnel and equipment we made every 
effort to make a convincing show as an enemy force. 

We started early to organize our enemy force according 
to the situation which G-3 had conceived. We planned a 
continuous operation in which our Aggressor Force theo 
retically made an assault landing in’ Mexico, pushed north 
through Los Angeles, and eventually was repulsed and lost 
the initiative. Three months before the operation we pub 
lished periodic Intelligence Summaries to the Division to 
keep them posted on the current situation. 


In the meantime, we planned the actual operation of our 
maneuver enemy force to fit in logically with the big picture 
Our object was to give the 2d Division enough information 
for its G-2 Section to function normally. We wanted it to 
plan its operations in coordination with G-3. We furnished 
an incomplete order of battle. We wanted the division to 
complete it from identifications which we planned to make 
available through its intelligence agencies. Our organiza- 
tion and operation of the enemy force was designed, not to 
defeat the 2d Division, but to give it realistic training. 

We planned to oppose the landing with a small force on 
the beach, make a determined defense of the mountain 
passes inland to an airfield, fight a delaying action covering 
the approaches to the airfield, reenforce our original de- 
fenses and counterattack. We planned our intelligence opera- 
tions so that this would develop logically, and so that if 2d 
Division intelligence sections functioned properly they 
would be able to estimate our capabilities and prepare for 
them adequately as the situation developed. In addition to 
the information given to the 2d Division in the intelligence 
summaries, we planned that the Division would get iniorma 
tion before the landing from aerial reconnaissance and pre 
landing amphibious reconnaissance. After the landing it 
would get information from radio intercept, prisoners of 
war, civilians, captured documents, reports from its ow? 
units, and aerial observation. 
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had maps of the objective area reproduced and issued 

Division. Then we made arrangements with 12th 

ce for an aerial photomap. In addition we planned 

sive photographic coverage, vertical and oblique, 

D minus 45 until D-Day, which gave the photo- 

eters with the Task Force an opportunity to deter- 

he extent of enemy preparation of the ground. The 

59th was ordered to the area to arrive just after D minus 

so, so that it could prepare defensive positions. It 

led by motor from Fort Lewis, arrived at Camp Pendle- 

on October 15, and started work immediately. Wire 

aid and emplacements were dug; upon completion of 

the emplacements some rubber AA guns were installed. 

Whi e this work was going on, air photo units, assigned 

to the 2d Division Task Force, took pictures and turned 
rn m over to the PI men for interpretation and study. 

The beach was patrolled by a small number of troops 
when the amphibious reconnaissance force from 2d Diwvi- 
sion landed in rubber boats from an APD on D minus 5. 
A rendezvous was arranged between this unit and a “civil- 
ian” who had information of the Aggressor troops. The 
force reembarked and reported the results to the 2d Divi- 
sion just in time for the intelligence to be disseminated 
before the landing. 

[he 60th RI company in this maneuver had an important 
réle in the intelligence phase. Its main function was to 
intercept information from the radio net of the Aggressor 
forces and pass it on to the Division G-2. It also monitored 
the Division Radio Net for violations of signal security. It 
then passed all its information to the umpires for appro- 
priate disposition. The umpires gave information concern- 
ing the Aggressor Forces to G-2 of the Division. They also 
penalized the Division for violations of radio security. Mes- 
sages were sent from various Aggressor headquarters giving 
information of proposed troop movements so that the infor- 
mation would be picked up by the 2d Division. Almost all 
of the information was intercepted and acted upon. 

Certain members of the Aggressor force were designated 
to surrender and give information. Providing the interroga- 
tion was carried on according to certain prescribed prin- 
ciples, they were to talk; otherwise, they gave only their 
name, rank, and serial number. There was some confusion 
and mistakes when some of the prisoners. gave their real 
unit identification rather than their maneuver identifica- 
tions. It would have been preferable to have trained in- 
telligence personnel to act as POW’s, but most of the in- 
Coan 1ation was passed to the Division G-2, eventually, and 
valuable training was provided for IPW personnel. A few 
soldiers, dressed as civilians, gave information to the 2d 
Division. Some of these were Aggressor fifth column 

‘agents” and wore Aggressor uniforms beneath their clothes. 

Documents were left in supposedly abandoned CP 


buildings. Some of these were partially destroyed but never- 


theless contained important and essential information. 

During the reenforcement stage we ran actual truck con- 
voys from the reported location of Aggressor reserves far 
from the maneuver area so that the air and ground forces 
could work together in preventing the arrival of reenforce 
ments and circulating information about reenforcements 
throughout all echelons. 

The results were gratifying. They provided something 
that the participating units could get their teeth into. The 
Commanding General of the 2d Division refused, on one 
occasion, to make a decision because he had not yet received 
enough information about the enemy. When he got the 
information he made his decision, which subse elise 
proved to be correct. This in itself brought out the im 
portance of accurate intelligence. This commander knew 
from experience that he could not move until he knew, be 
yond a reasonable doubt, what he could expect from the 
enemy. This principle was always true in combat, but it 
was seldom brought out in maneuvers before this war. 

Maneuvers should be planned so that G-2 can get infor 
mation and disseminate proper intelligence. He should not 
be handed canned information on a silver platter but the 
means of obtaining that information should be made avail 
able to him, and if he works for information his efforts 
should be rewarded. Above all, the intelligence agencies 
should be required to coordinate their plans and operations 
with other staff sections and not be allowed to play an 
imaginary war all of their own while the rest of the maneu 
ver goes merrily on. Unless G-2 insists on planning the 
intelligence operations with the people who are making up 
the problem that is exactly what will happen. Because in a 
maneuver such essentials as identification of units, order of 
battle, strength of opposing forces, differences in speech, 
uniforms, weapons, equipment, and organization, and tac 
tical doctrine can easily be ignored. They have to be de 
liberately set up or no ‘thought will be given to them, be 
cause the maneuver can go along without them. The only 
trouble is that these differences do exist in combat and must 
be considered in efficient peacetime training. 

The Sixth Army maneuvers pointed the way to further 
developments. We introduced a few new methods of pro 
cedure in the organizations and operation of a maneuver 
enemy. Most of these previously untried methods we found 
to be sound, but we also found that there is unlimited room 
for improvement. Much remains to be done to increase real- 
ism. The most outstanding need for realism is from the 
standpoint of the front-line soldiers. This is where it is most 
needed and where it is most difficult to achieve. No true 
representation of front-line combat in maneuvers has yet 
been approached. A better representation of it is certainly a 
worthy objective and is a challenge to every soldier in peace- 
time, particularly to any soldier connected with inte lligence 
operations. 


Peacetime Intelligence Motto 


A man cannot be too careful in the choice of his enemies. —Oscar WILpE. 
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AIR TRANSPORTABILITY 


of the Infantry Division 


By General Jacob L. Devers 


New tactical concepts will emerge when the ground forces soldier 


gets a plane that will carry him and his gear to battle, says the Com- 


manding General of the Army Ground Forces. 


| OpAY, LITTLE MORE THAN TWO YEARS SINCE THE LAST 
troops in World War IU, the 
United States Army's Ground and Air Forces, working in 
close conjunction, are more than halfway along the road to 
a common goal which brings into play entirely new con- 
cepts in military tactics and logistics. That goal is the air 
transportability of the standard infantry division. 

Che airborne division, important in World War II, 
important in tactical plans for the future, too. But Ee 
plans must eliminate the more serious disadvantages under 
which the airborne division found itself in combat, and give 
to the standard infantry division many of the advantages 
which airborne divisions possessed. 

Without a single exception, every airborne operation on 
both sides in World War II, capitalizing on surprise and 
shock, gained an initial success. Initial success cannot be 
denied an airborne operation, if air superiority is gained and 
maintained. Unlike a beachhead, which must be established 
along a shoreline, and at a point that meets certain require- 
ments, an airhead can be spotted almost anywhere. For the 
air is above every square mile of enemy- held territory and it 
is impossible for him to defend properly every part of the 
territory he holds. 

But airborne operations were costly in terms of men and 
matériel. Upon landing, airborne forces were widely dis- 
As each operation progressed its supply and sup- 
port became difficult. Ground reinforcements were essential 
to the continuing success of the attack. 

To counter these disadvantages, the War Department has 
already approved an Army Ground Forces revision of the 
tables of organization for both the airborne and the stand- 
ard infantry divisions. The airborne division is larger and 
stronger in fire power, the infantry division is more stream- 
lined. Both tend toward a mean—the air transportable di- 
vision, with greatly increased firepower. 

As regards the airborne division, the trend is toward the 
elimination of the parachute for individuals. The British 
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employment of airborne 


pe rse dl. 


General Staff has announced that the parachute will be 
obsolete in airborne operations within seven years. U.S 
Army authorities, unwilling to set a date, do foresee this 
possibility. The new developments may sake the form of 
dropp: ible or detachable compartments. Ev entually, the en- 
tire plane will parachute to a landing, utilizing some refine 
ment of the German-invented ribbon parachute already 
undergoing tests for cargo landing. 


New Developments in Aircraft 


In the last airborne operation of World War II, it took 
nine planes of the C-47 type or five of the C-46 type, to 
transport a company of infantrymen. Already, with the 
C-82, the Fairchild Packet, 10,000 pounds rated capacity 
and 12,000 pound operational capacity, it takes only three 
planes, one per platoon, to transport a combat company. 
And the C-99, the cargo version of the B-36, although not 
yet completed, is expected to transport 400 men—more than 
two companies—or 335 litter patients, or 100,000 pounds 
of equipment, including a light tank. 

The C-99 is so heavy, however, and requires so special- 
ized a landing strip, that it can be set down at only a half 
dozen fields within the United States. This limitation indi- 
cates that future developments will be along the lines of 
lighter, more versatile planes, capable of tactical employ 
ment under combat conditions. Perhaps a tractor-type land- 
ing gear, reducing “footprint pressure” from one-fourth to 
one-tenth, will be the solution. The Air Forces have alre ady 
successfully flown an A-20 with tractor landing gear, and 
experiments are now proceeding with this gear on a C-82. 

The new C-74, the Douglas “Globemaster,” already 
flown and now undergoing Army Ground Forces tests 4! 
Fort Bragg and Pope Field, N. C., can carry 15 jeeps, and 
will lift 49,000 pounds. It will carry 125 fully equipped 
combat troops, or 109 litter patients with five attendants 
Loading by means of an elevator, it can take on two jeeps 
or twenty-four men at a time. 
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new C-97, cargo version of the B-29 Superfortress, 
n with two 2%-ton trucks plus a 155mm. howitzer. 
\ ichutes, it can drop a 26,000 pound cargo in twelve 
in a series of bundles on a monorail. 
se planes, however, are basically of bomber design, 
spite their cargo-carrying capacity impose other imi 
in fuselage dimensions, methods of loading, and air 
quirements dictated by their heavy wheel loading, 
heir full employment as tactical troop carrier planes. 
\ iah the C-74 loads by means of an elevator, the ideal 
nd equipment carrier would be loaded and unloaded 
y by means of nose or tail ramps. 
se limitations, therefore, place a present limit of 
pounds upon any one item of current equipment of 
nfantry division which may be transported by air. 
Nevertheless, the standard inf: intry division today is com 
air transportable insofar as its infantry battalions 
rtillery, signal, medical, quartermaster and ordnance 
ts are concerned. Only its tanks and heavy engineer 
»yment exceed present limitations. 
complete air transportability, the standard infantry 
n now awaits only two developments—a plane with 
capacity no greater than that of present aircraft, but 
imp loading facilities and lower wheel-loading—and 
: better glider. 
s pl. ane, of 25-ton cargo c: apacity, is already past the 
With “tactical features ena bling it to 
in combat areas on no more than a sod airfield, the in 
r of its fuselage will be twelve feet high, fifteen feet 
e and fifty feet long. It will carry light tanks up to and 
cluding the M-24, or General Chaffee. 
he glider, also currently under development by the Air 
= rces, will have a cargo of eight tons, in a compartment 
ty-five feet long, eight feet ei ight inches wide and eight 
feet high. A se cond similar glider undergoing developme nt 
will have four-ton capacity, onl will es wena by airborne 
divisions. 
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The eventual elimination of the parachute will effect 
economies in training time and expense, in addition to im 
proving tactical dispositions in any airborne assault by 

lucing somewhat the too-wide initial dispersion of para 

opers. Paratroopers and puacinn. at present are all volun- 
rs, receiving special training and additional pay. With 
perfection of mass delivery of air transportable troops to 
the ground in planes, any infantryman could automatically 
ify as an airborne soldier. 


New Tactical Concepts Emerging 


Che tactical concepts now undergoing study by Army 
Ground Forces to match the transport developments being 
engineered by the Army Air Forces are equally forward- 
looking. 

lhe pattern of any future war was forecast with revealing 

racy by Nazi V-2 rocket attacks in the final stages of 
Wo ‘ld War II, except that in any future war, long- range 
bombers with or without atomic bombs, and guided mis- 
siles with or without atomic warheads, might be expected 

\! first of all on industrial and population centers of the 
continental United States itself. 

In n World War II, establishment of beachheads and the 


nvasion of Europe did not stop V-2 attacks. They did not 
errs 1947 





stop until ground forces penetrated to the launching sites, 


destroyed the covering troops, and demolished the launch 


ing facilities. 

Obviously, a swift counterattack would be vital to victory 
in a future war. To accomplish this, the 
Forces propose the use of airheads. 


Army Ground 
Establishment of an 
airhead will feature the final phase of cold weather exercises 
to be conducted next winter by the 505th Airborne Regi 
mental Combat Team of the 82d Airborne Division, at 
Pine Camp, N. Y. 
tion, with everything up to bull loze rs in size drop ped from 
the air. 


his will be wholly an airborne opera 


With airborne infantry divisions, and with standard 
' airheads 
within striking distance of an enemy’s factories, stock piles, 
launching sites and airfields could actually be established 
more quickly and easily then beachheads tar remote from 
the sources of his attacks 


infantry divisions completely air transportable, 


Weather would be a vital factor but it is also a vital factor 
in establishing a beachhead. Time and tide would not be 
factors nor would possibl points of attac k be strictly cil 
cumscribed, assuming that the attacking force was backed 
by air superiority. All that would be demanded, initially, 
for each airhead, is a flat circle of sod or similar solid surface, 
6,000 yards in diameter. It is manifestly impossible for an 
enemy to obstruct or defend all such areas within his 
country. 

On each such point selected, an airborne army corps, of 
LWo or three airborne div Isions, would desce nd. With them 
would come airhead engineers, begin immediate con 
struction of air strips, improvement or repair of existing 
facilities, or ad: iptation of highways as ait strips 

By D plus one day, the airborne Corps, striking in all 
directions, migh at be expected to have established a perimeter 


some thirty miles in diameter, 


with antiaircraft defenses 
within that screen. On D plus one or two days, air trans 
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The tangential airport. 





portable divisions would arrive to support and reinforce the 
airborne troops, to extend the aithent still further. Troops 
of the technical services—engineer, transportation, ord- 
nance, quartermaster, signal and medical—would pour in to 
supply and maintain the operation, provide communications, 
establish depots. More airports and fighter strips would be 
built. 


Development of the Tangential Airport 


In the building of these airhead facilities, new ideas such 
as tangential airports would be employed. The military 
airports of World War II were merely prototypes of civilian 
airhelds—in building one, a strip was simply leveled in the 
direction of the prevailing winds of the area. A second 
strip would cross the first in the direction of the next most 
frequent winds, and so on. A bomb at the junction of the 
first two strips denied such airports to heavy transports until 
repairs could be made. 

But with a tangential airport (see sketch), one bomb 
would knock out only one of many strips. Planes could 
continue to land and take off while repairs were being 
made. Depots of the technical and supply services, between 
the strips, could go underground. From a control tower at 
the center of the port, air and ground trafic would move 
clockwise. Planes would taxi in an endless procession about 
the circular center, landing, proceeding to depots for un- 
loading directly from the plane, and taking off. 

With such an airport, and with existing planes, it would 
be possible to build up supply tonnage at a single airhead 
faster than it was built up at such a beachhead as Omaha 
Beach. Forty C-82’s with five tons of freight each could 
land, unload and take off each hour—delivering two hun- 
dred tons of supplies per hour. And with even larger planes 
the possibilities are startling, although, of course, the details 





of organizing the logistics of such an operation \: uld be 
multiplied by the use of planes instead o ships. 

“Near and far shore” facilities would be organized a 
actly as for a beachhead, but new types of units mig}; See 
into existence to meet special problems—plat! «im lift 
companies, for example, to whisk freight from p! 
depots. 

Tactically, the airhead concept may even lead to itther 
reorganization of the airborne and infantry divisions, pos- 
sibly back to the quadrangular organization which prevailed 
before World War II. This would facilitate communication 
and control when the division was fighting in all four direc. 
tions on a circular perimeter. Experience of the 82d Air. 
borne Division in Sicily actually led to the addition of such 
a fourth regiment to both the 82d and 101st Airborne Dj- 
visions for the Normandy and Holland assaults. 

Experience gained in those operations has gone into both 
Ground and Air Force planning for any possible future 
Operation Eagle—and experience gained in World War [I 
proves the feasibility of each step in an airhead operation, 
from the initial assault on through reinforcement, mainte. 
nance and supply. Even the bitter experience of Bastogne 
points out that the most adverse conditions cannot prevent 
airborne supply from being effective. 

“Our perimeter at Bastogne was barely three miles across,” 
said Maj. Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, “but those gallant 
pilots of the Troop Carrier Command reached us with 
ninety-five per cent of the supplies intended for us.” 

The final factor in favor of full air transportability of the 
infantry division even takes into account the possibility of 
failure in an airhead operation. A parachute can travel in 
only one direction—down. But, with air transportability, 
troops, equipment and supplies could be evacuated from a 
shrinking airhead the same way they came in. 


nes to 


Air Infantry 


Air-infantry is of two kinds: parachutists and air- 
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borne infantry, the latter being merely transported in 
planes. . . . In an attack, the parachutists come first and 
are landed to seize and take control of the airports. 
When this has been accomplished, the parachutists 
are reinforced by more infantry transported in planes, 
which have had to wait for the capture of the airport in 
order to land. Although at present these air-infantry 
formations are controlled by the infantry, it is possible 
that in the future they will be transferred to the Air 
Forces, as they are in the German Army.—Harvey S. 


Forp in What the Citizen Should Know About the 
Army. 
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ATTLE COMMAND 
Timea adele 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


Ratio Of Fire 


Now I DO NOT THINK I HAVE SEEN IT STATED IN THE 

litary manuals of this age or in any of the writings 
meant for the instruction of those who lead troops that a 
paneer of infantry will be well advised to believe 
that when he engages the enemy, not more than one- 
quarter of his men will ever strike a real blow unless they 
re compelled by almost overpowering circumstance or 
unless all junior ‘leaders constantly “ride herd” 

ith the specific mission of increasing their fire. 

The twenty-five per cent estimate stands even for well- 
trained and campaign-seasoned troops. I mean that 
seventy-five per cent will not fire or will not persist in 
firing against the enemy and his works. These men will 
face the danger but they will not fight. 

But as I said in the beginning, it is an aspect of i 
fantry combat which goes unheeded. So far as the rec 
ds show, the question has never been raised by anyone: 
“During engagement, what ratio of fire can be expected 
from a “normal body of well-trained infantry under aver 
age conditions of combat?” 

This is a very curious oversight, inasmuch as the prob 
lem of how much fire can be brought to bear is the basic 
problem in all tactics. In fact, it is tactics in a nutshell, and 
the other elements of tactics are simply shaped around it. 

Commanders in all ages have dealt with this central 
problem according to the weapons of their day and their 
imaginative employment of formations which would bring 
the maximum strength of these weapons to bear at the de- 
cisive point. Surely that is the heart of the matter so far as 
the mechanics of battle are concerned—to arrange men, to 
move them, to countermove them, so that their own ranks 
will have a lesser exposure while their weapons are ex- 

ting a greater vulnerability in the ranks of the enemy. 


on t troops 








PART FIVE 








Great Cyrus of Persia was thinking on these things when 
his scouts warned him that the Egyptian phalanx was one 
hundred men deep. For he answered them: “If they are 
too deep to reach their enemies with their weapons, what 
good are they?” 

Yet almost without exception, such doubts as were ex 
pressed by the great minds which have pondered tactics and 
shaped their development through the ages have touched 
mainly upon the geometry of the prob Jems. They were all 
optimists, these distinguished captains, and they appear to 
have taken it for gr inted that if they could devise a superior 
pattern and plan of maneuver, the willing response of well 
trained troops would correspond very close ly to the number 
of spear points which could get at the body of the enemy 
or the number of muskets which were in position to fire. 

We see an occasional slight doubt expressed on the sub- 
ject. There was the time when Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
computed the rate of fire in light infantry. “To cross three 
hundred yards will take six to seven minutes. Light infantry 
should be able to fire six shots a minute, but under the 
stress of battle four should be allowed for. Each man will 
consequently fire thirty shots during the advance. 
are seventy men, 
fired.” 


As there 
two thousand shots will altogether be 
There, certainly, is a famous estimate to conjure with 
a sixty-six per cent efficiency in the rate of fire in the early 
days when the musket was an extreme ‘ly crude weapon and 
peer were largely composed of mercenaries. De Saxe was 
far off base. He would not get that rate of fire today doing 





stout and war-like.—FRANCIS BACON. 





All this is but a sheep in a lion’s mouth except the breed and disposition of the people be 
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the same movement with seventy soldiers armed with the 

M-1 and carbine. On the range, certainly, but advancing 

against an enemy who was defending with small-arms fire, 
! 

never! 


Geometry Favored Over Human Nature 


Surely it is a curious oversight that the questions of how 
much fire can be brought to bear and how fire ratios may 
be increased have been treated throughout history as if the 
solutions were to be found only in terms of mechanics and 
geometry. One who reads these tactical doctrines would 
be justified in concluding that it is a point of honor with 
professional soldiers to hold dogmatically to the belief that 
training conquers all, and that when perfectly drilled and 
disciplined, all men will fight. 

But what of human nature? In the workshop or office, 
or elsewhere in the society, a minority of men and women 
carry the load of work and accept the risks and responsi- 
bilities which attach to progress; the majority in any group 
seek lives of minimum risk and expenditure of effort, 
plagued by doubts of themselves and by fears for their per- 
sonal security. 

When the deeper currents of life run counter to the 
proposition that a majority of men will engage willingly, it 
would not appear reasonable to believe that military train- 
ing will succeed where other disciplines fail. “The gravest 
problem of the commander,” Lieutenant General Robert 
C. Richardson has commented, “is to train his younger sub- 
ordinates to close the circuit. All may be loyal, but not 
one in four is sufficiently self-disciplined to see each task 
through to its proper finish.” 

If this be true of the officer corps under the normal 
pressure of garrison responsibility, what is to be expected 
of the ranks in the hour of danger when the “closing of 
the circuit” entails additional self-exposure in order to re- 
turn the fire of the enemy? 

Why the subject of fire ratios under combat conditions 
has not been long and searchingly explored, I don’t know, 
but I doubt that it is because of any professional taboo, and 
I suspect that it is because in earlier wars there had never 
existed the opportunity for systematic collection of the data. 

It is the human nature of the commander to believe that 
the majority of his troops are willing, for unless he so be- 
lieves, he is aware of his personal failure. But it is not less 
true that to his mind, willingness and loyalty are virtually 
synonymous with initiative and voluntary risk at the point 
of danger. During battle it is physically impossible for him 
to make a check of the action of all of his men without neg- 
lecting other and more decisive responsibilities. Nor can 
his immediate subordinates do this for him without taking 
undue risks. After battle, the question is of less moment 
and the commander becomes occupied with the duties of 
his next employment. It does not occur to him that the rate 
of effective fire in the command is the core of his whole 
problem and that the means for taking a reasonably accu- 
rate measure of it is his. The average soldier will tell the 
absolute truth when asked if he has used his weapon. 

In the course of holding post-combat mass interviews 
with approximately 400 infantry companies in the Central 
Pacific and European Theaters, | did not find one battalion, 
company or platoon commander who had made the slight- 





est effort to determine how many of his men had 1Ctually 
engaged the enemy with a weapon. But there were many 
who, on being asked the preliminary question, made ;), 


automatic reply: “I believe that every man used 4 


Weapon 
at one time or another.” Some added that wherever - 
had moved and viewed, it had seemed that al] hands were 


taking an active part in the fighting. 

Later when the companies were interviewed 4; 4 full 
assembly and the men spoke as witnesses in the presence of 
the commander and their junior leaders, we found that op 
an average not more than fifteen per cent of the men had 
actually fired at the enemy positions or personnel with 
rifles, carbines, grenades, bazookas, BARs or machin e guns 
during the course of an entire en agement. Even allowing 
for the dead and wounded, on assuming that in their 
numbers there would be the same proportion of active 
firers as among the living, the figure did not rise above 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of the total for any action. The 
best showing that could be made by the most spirited and 
aggressive companies was that one man in four had made 
at least some use of his fire power. 


Amazed Commanders 


Naturally, the commanders were astonished at these 
findings, though at the conclusion of the critiques, there 
was no case of a commander remaining unconvinced that 
the men had made a true report. 

Most of the actions had taken place under conditions of 
ground and maneuver where it would have been possible 
for at least eighty per cent of the men to fire, and where 
nearly all hands, at one time or another, were operating 
within satisfactory firing distance of enemy works. Scarcel) 
one of the actions had been a casual affair. The greater 
number had been decisive local actions in which the opera 
tions of a company had had critical effect upon the fortunes 
of some larger body and in which the company itself had 
been hard-pressed. In most cases the company had achieved 
a substantial success. In some cases, it had been driven back 
and locally defeated by enemy fire. 

The critiques covered all that took place from the open 
ing to the end of action. The spot checks were made by a 
showing of hands and questioning as to the number o 
rounds used, targets fired upon, etc., usually after all wit- 
nesses had been heard and the company had received a well 
rounded impression of the action as a whole. There is no 
reason to doubt that the men were reporting honestly and 
objectively; they quickly realized that it was something to 
their credit if they could establish that they had partici 
pated in the fire fight. 

There was an occasional exception to the almost uniform 
pattern of the results, but there was no exception to my 
earlier statement that the commanders had not been trained 
to interest themselves in this problem. 

To return to the beginning, in the Makin Island fight, 
which was a part of the Gilbert Islands invasion in Novem: 
ber, 1943, one battalion of the 165th Infantry Regimen: 
was stoutly engaged all along the front of its defensive pet 
imeter throughout the third night. The enemy, crazed with 
saki, began a series of banzai sot at dusk, and the pres 
sure thereafter was almost unremitting until dawn came. 
The frontal gun positions were all directly assaulted with 
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syord and bayonet. Most of the killing took place at less 
chan a ten-yard interval. Half of the American guns were 
knocked out and approximately half of the occupants of the 
forward foxholes were either killed or wounded. Every po- 
sition was ringed with enemy dead. 

When morning brought the assurance that the defensive 
osition had weathered the storm and the enemy had been 
beaten back by superior fire, it seemed certain to those of us 
who were close enough to it to appraise the action that all 
concerned must have acted with utmost boldness. For it 
was clear that the whole battalion was alive to the danger 
and that it had succeeded by the narrowest of margins. We 
began the investigation to determine how many of our men 
had fought with their weapons. It was an exhaustive search, 
man by man and gun crew by gun crew, each man being 
asked exactly what he had done. 

Yet making allowances for the dead, we could identify 
only thirty-six men as having fired at the enemy with all 
weapons. The majority were heavy weapons men. The 
really active firers were usually in small groups working 
together. There were some men in the positions directly 
under attack who did not fire at all or attempt to use a 
weapon even when the position was being overrun. The 
majority of the active firers used several weapons; if the 
machine gun went out, they picked up a rifle; when they 
ran out of rifle ammunition, they used grenades. But there 
were other witnesses who testified that they had seen clear 
targets and still did not fire. 

It is true that these were green troops who were having 
their first taste of combat. Likewise, it is to be observed that 
the nature of perimeter defense, as it was then used in the 
Pacific, limited the freedom of fire inside the perimeter. 

But thereafter the trail of this same question was fol- 
lowed through many companies with varying degrees of 
battle experience, in the Pacific and in Europe. The pro- 
portions varied little from situation to situation. In an av- 
erage experienced infantry company in an average stern 
day's action, the number engaging with any and all weap- 
ons was approximately fifteen per cent of total strength. In 
the most aggressive infantry companies, under the most 
intense local pressure, the figure rarely rose above twenty- 
five per cent of total strength from the opening to the close 
of action. 

Terrain, the tactical situation and even the nature of 
the enemy and the accuracy of his fire appeared to have al- 
most no bearing on the ratio of active firers to non-firers. 
Nor did the element of battle experience through three or 
four campaigns produce any such radical change as might 
be expected. The results appeared to indicate that the ceil- 
ing was fixed by some constant which was inherent in the 
nature of troops or perhaps in our failure to understand that 
nature sufficiently to apply the proper correctives. 

One of the principal effects of battle seasoning is ap- 
parently to make junior leaders cognizant of some of the 
proportions of the problem so that when the company en- 
gages, a larger percentage of NCOs will use direct methods 
to increase the fire power of the immediate group. But the 
best of NCOs cannot for long move up and down a fire 
line booting his men until they use their weapons. Not 
only is that an invitation to sudden death but it diverts 
him from supporting and encouraging the relatively few 
SEPTEMBER, 1947 


willing spirits who are sustaining the action. Also, regardless 
of what the book says to the contrary, that is not his real 
role on the battlefield. When the heat is on, he is more apt 
to be working hard, trying to beat back the enemy with his 
own weapon and strength of purpose. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is every reason why 
the fire ratio factor should be treated primarily as a most 
vital training problem and secondarily as a subject for criti 
cal inquiry and treatment in the early stages of combat. 


The Same Men Day After Day 


During the Kwajalein battle, in working with the com 
panies of the 7th Infantry Division, we first found that the 
percentage of men who engaged with all weapons was about 
constant in all companies, despite extreme variations in the 
local tactical situations. Then attention was drawn to one 
other significant fact. Though there were a few minor 
shifts, with new men coming forward and others leaving 
the fight because of death or wounds, in the main the same 
men were carrying the fire fight for each company day after 
day. The willing riflemen, grenadiers and bazooka men 
who had led the attack and worked the detail of destruction 
upon the enemy on a Monday would carry the attack when 
the fight was renewed in a different part of the island on 
Wednesday. The hand that pulled the trigger was the same 
hand that was most likely to be found tossing a grenade, set- 
ting a satchel charge or leading a sortie in the next round. 

Of course there were many other active files doing yeo- 
man service in supply, communications and other missions. 
Men do not progress in battle by fire alone, and without 
the work of the others the efforts of the firers would have 
been unavailing. But the point is that among those present 
for duty with the weapons, the same names continued to 
reappear as having taken the initiative, and relatively few 
fresh names were added to the list on any day. 

You could pick out your man who would probably keep 
going until he was dead. Or, after a few trial rounds, you 
could spot the man who would probably never get going, 
though his chances of dying were relatively good. 

For it must be said in favor of those who did not use 
their weapons that they did not shirk the final risk of battle. 
They were not malingerers. They did not hold back from 
the danger point. They were there to be killed, if the 
enemy fire searched and found them. For certain tasks, they 
were ideal soldiers. Nor can it be doubted that as riflemen 
many of them were of sound potential. The point is that 
they would not fire though they were in situations where 
firing was their prime responsibility and where nothing 
else could be as helpful to the company. 

It was also conspicuous that the men who used their 
weapons were the same men who took the lead in out 
flanking an enemy fire trench or in blowing an enemy 
shelter. It should be obvious that these things go hand-in- 
hand, since the act of willingly firing upon the enemy is of 
itself an instance of high initiative on the battlefield, 
though commanders have long considered it as simply a 
natural derivative of sound training. On that subject, I will 
have more to say later. 

How much then does training have to do with it? Prob 
ably this—that it enables the willing soldier, the man who 
will fight when he gets the chance, to recognize the breadth 
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of each opportunity and to know when and where to use his 
fire to full advantage and with regard for his own need of 
protection. It may also stimulate and inform the man who 
is already fixed with a high sense of duty so that in him 
the initiative becomes simply a form of obedience. 

jut more than that, it is not likely to do, under present 
methods and until the principles by which we attempt to 
establish fire discipline are squared with human nature. We 
are on infirm ground when we hold to the belief that the 
routine of marksmanship training and of giving the soldier 
an easy familiarity with his weapon will automatically 
prompt the desire to use the weapon when he comes under 
hire. 


Drill and Discipline Will Not Do It 


[here is no feature of training known to any company 
commander I have met which enabled him to determine, 
prior to combat, which of his men would carry the fight for 
him and which would simply go along for the ride. Disci- 
pline is not the key. Perfection in drill is not the key. ‘The 
most perfectly drilled and disciplined soldier I saw in World 
War I| was a sergeant who tried to crawl into the bushes his 
first time over the top. Some of the most gallant single- 
handed fighters 1 encountered in World War II had spent 
most of their time in the guardhouse. It is all very well for 
such an authority as Major General J. F. C. Fuller to as- 
sure us that the yardsticks of loyalty and obedience are the 
means of measuring beforehand the probable response of 
the soldier in battle. Many others have said it before Fuller. 
But I deny that it is true. It may have applied to the ranks 
in the days of closed formations but it does not apply to our 
present soldiery. 

We had better face the facts of life. Fire wins wars, and 
it wins the skirmishes of which war is composed. Toss the 
willing firers out of an action and there can be no victory. 
Yet company by company, we found in our work that there 
were men who had been consistently bad actors in the train- 
ing period, marked by the faults of laziness, unruliness and 
disorderliness, who just as consistently became lions on the 
battlefield, with all of the virtues of sustained aggressive- 
ness, warm obedience and thoughtfully planned action. 
When the battle was over and time came to coast, they al- 
most invariably relapsed again. They could fight like hell 
but they couldn’t soldier. 

Did these earlier signs of indiscipline then provide any 
light in the search for men who would probably act well 
in battle? Not at all! Fighting alongside the rough char- 
acters and taking an equally heroic part in the actions were 
an even greater number of men whose preliminary con- 
duct had marked them as good soldiers. In the heat of 
battle these forceful individuals gravitated toward each 
other. The battle was the pay-off. 

Almost unexceptionably in the company actions which 
we brought under survey in the course of combat historical 
work, there were a pe Se of private soldiers whose earlier 
service had been lusterless, es who became pivots of 
strength to the entire line when fire and movement were 
needed, exhibiting all of the enterprise and judgment of 
good junior leaders. Numerous witnesses attested how the 
sustained action of these men had rallied others around 
them. We found, however, that the company commanders 
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did not always know how these men had served »; 


: em, ang 
that they did not as a rule understand that these sign: of 
exceptional battlefield strength should be studied a; Factor 

> 


in a re-evaluation of how best to employ the company 
strength in battle. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that ¢)y whole 
moral strength of a fighting command pivots around the 
men who are willing to employ their weapons against the 
enemy, and if these men were not present, the 


would be morally a cipher. 


company 


Stealing the Leadership 


During the mass interview of one infantry company jin 
the Central Pacific, the statements of all concerned made 
it evident that one of the sergeants had performed so con 
spicuously during two days of attack that the progress of 
the company had pivoted largely around his individual ex 
ploits. He had not been recommended for decoration 
though the facts revealed by the others said clearly that he 
was deserving of the Silver Star three times over. | asked 
the company commander why nothing had been done. He 
frowned his astonishment at the question. 

“When the fighting started, he practically took the com 
pany away from me,” he answered. “He ,was leading and 
the men were obeying him. You can’t decorate a man whol! 
do that to you.” 

So I asked him if he had ever reckoned with the fact tha 
no commander is capable of the actual leading of an entire 
company in combat, that the spread of strength and the 
great variety of the commander's problems are together 
beyond any one man’s compass, and that therefore a part 
of his problem is to determine which are the moral leaders 
among his men when under fire, and having found them, 
give all support and encouragement to their effort. He said 
no, that no one had ever told him these things. 

And though these ideas are basic in command, that 
young captain was not alone in his narrow outlook. There 
were many others who seemed to regard command as a pre 
rogative, rather than as a responsibility to be shared with 
all who are capable of filling up the spaces in orders and o! 
carrying out that which is not openly expressed though it 
may be understood. Even where a proper initiative had been 
exercised (as in the sergeant’s case, since it was evident 
that his actions had always bettered the situation of the 
company) they were prone to question any action by 3 
junior which might be Soameal as an encroachment on 
their authority. 

These were not small men, moved by jealousy. They 
were puzzled men, who were groping their way through 
one of the most complex of all human relationships. Some- 
one had failed to counsel them properly. 

It is not easy for the average young captain, who by 
reason of his youth is usually somewhat lacking in self-as- 
surance and in the confidence that he can command re- 
spect, to understand that as a commander he can grow in 
strength in the measure that he succeeds in developing the 
latent strength of his subordinates, or having accepted this 
idea as a principle, to apply it as his rule of action. 

But for that matter, the senior commander who cannot 
learn to function through a staff, and get the most out of 
himself and his men by so doing, is by no means a rarity. 

(Next: Fire as the Cure) 
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BIG BAD WOLF 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


Bill Busher’s first assignment as an 
inspector general got him into a sur- 


prising tangle with a deputy sheriff 





Back uy 1939, THE ARMY AT LARGE HAD LITTLE Love Also, though never proven, it was suspected that a kiss on 
for members of the Inspector General's Department. Those two on the side was nothing Bill condemned, nor even 
solemn gentlemen were more or less regarded and referred turned down under the right circumstances. 

although not to their faces—as “creeping peepers’’ and Small wonder then that Bill’s friends were surprised at 
sneaking snoopers.” Therefore, it was of no little surprise his new job. One friend, John Honest by name, came right 
to the friends and contemporaries of Bill Busher when he _ out and asked, “What the hell, Bill? Since when did you 
accepted a detail in that department. want to become a snooper-outer?” 

As a not too old major, Bill was one of the “boys.” He “Since last Saturday,” Bill grunted. 
danced well and often, sometimes drank a little too much, “But what for?” John persisted. 
and swapped after dinner stories with the best of them. “For a boat ride,” retorted Bill. 
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John walked away, shaking his head. Old Bill was either 
crazy or else was lying, he thought. But Bill was telling the 
truth. 

[he previous week he had been offered another job, one 
of considerable importance and prestige on a middle west 
Army post. Bill had been greatly pleased, both by the im- 
plied compliment and the congratulations of his friends. 
But that same week Congress had widened the scope of the 
Inspector General's Department and passed a law increas 
ing the number of its members. Bill had promptly been 
olfered one of those new vacancies, with station on the 
West Coast and he had just as promptly turned it down. 
But that same night he changed his mind. 

“Wouldn't they send us to the West Coast in a trans 
port?” Bill's ever-loving wife, Jane, inquired, as they sat 
down to supper. 

“I suppose so,” said Bill, his eye on the avocado salad, of 
which he was uncommonly fond. 

“I've never been on an Army transport,” 
somewhat forlornly. 

Bill applied himself to the salad. 

“Don't those transports go through the Panama Canal?” 
Jane was never too sure of hef geography. 

’ Bill re plied politely. The avocados 
were not tasting quite so good, 


Jane continued, 


“Yes they do, sugar, 


“That's where all the Army wives have gotten their 
beautiful lace tablecloths and imported china.” Jane's eyes 
were like those of a child gazing longingly at a display of 
Christmas toys, just as the window shades are drawn and 
the lights turned off. One look and Bill lost all appetite for 
salad. 

“I've never had a chance to buy linens and china like 
Sue and all the other girls . . .” But she didn’t have to go 
any further. And that is how Bill Busher came to be an in- 
spector general. 

But if Bill had become an inspector general through 
accident, he certainly was not willing to leave the per- 
formance of his duties to chance. Despite many misgivings 
regarding his new duties, Bill was determined to be a good 
and honest inspector. So he listened attentively when his 
new boss, Colonel J. Edward Gresham, started his indoc- 
trination. J. Edward was tall and kindly, even if he did 
hi ive arctic blue eyes. “Listen, Bill,” he started right out, 

“vou and I both know what the line officers think of us. 
A bunch of dirt hunters, peeking into the garbage cans and 
looking to see if the fly traps are baited. But times are 
changing and big things are ahead. The Army is going to 
be increased tremendously and our job is going to expand 
along with it. Forget the garbage cans and fly traps; set 
your mind on die out for the empire builders and chis- 
ellers!” 

What do you mean, empire builders?” asked Bill. 

“Well, some people grow big because their job becomes 
greater and they grow with it. But others try to inflate their 
jobs in the hopes of growing big—if you know what I 
mean.” 

“Yeah, I get what you mean all right,” Bill acknowledged, 

“but what worries me is, will I have to investigate any of 
my friends?” 

“That,” said J. Edward quite reasonably, 
tirely upon what kind of friends you have. 
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“My friends are all right,” Bill defended, a 1; 
lently. “Some of them may be empire builders. 
arent any chisellers among them. 

“As to that,” replied J. Edward, “there are also :\., kind. 
of chisellers; those well-meaning guys who cut ‘ 
benefit their men or their outfit, and those who 
their own personal advantage.” 

“None ot my friends would go in for any of tha 
advantage stuff,” said Bill. 

‘Then you probably won't have any trouble \ 
But don’t ever forget; the men who run afoul « 
partment don’t do it by accident. They are the k 
are always trying to get away with something, a 
don’t straighten them out, somebody else will “ 
it.” 

Bill knew, of course, that many of his friends and assoc; 
ates were what might be called smart operators. In {ct 
Bill had himself cut not a few corners during some 
odd years of competitive Army life. But it had always been 
to beat the other guys to the punch; to have a better mess 
hall, more paint for his company’s barracks, or the |iki 
It bothered him to think he now might be deny bound to 
turn in some other fellows for doing the same thing. 

So Bill kept on worrying. He couldn't bring himself to 
believe that he was qualified to find fault with a guy lik: 
old John Honest, or a hundred other friends and — 
tances, for that matter. And, since he didn’t mind saying s 
it was probably why J. Edward was somewhat caustic on: 
day when he called Bill in and asked, 
one of your friends?” 

“No, sir. Never heard of him,” 
what is he?” 

“He is a colonel and commands a large post a couple of 
hundred miles south of here. He has just finished pushing 
one of our younger inspectors around. I want you to go 
down there and find out why.” 

“Who got pushed around?” 

“Captain Jones, over in the money accounts inspection 
division.” 

“When shall I go?” 

“As soon as you've seen Jones.” 

Bill sought out the young captain whom he found upset 
almost to the point of tears. Jones had but recently been 
called to active duty and was not too well versed in Army 
etiquette. He had gone on “Pepper” Imbly’s post to make 
a routine money account inspection but had failed first to 
report and make his presence known to Pepper in person 

When Pepper did discover he was being inspected with 
out proper notification, he blew up. Causing Jones to be 
brought before him, he proceeded to administer a vitriolic 
tongue lashing, ending up by telling Jones to get the hell 
off his, “Pepper” imbly’s, post, and return only when he 
had learned something about proper Army procedures. 

“Well,” Bill shrugged while discussing the matter later 
with J. Edward, “the e old boy must have been pretty rough 
but he did have the right to be informed that his finance 
officer was going to be inspected.” 

“Of course he did,” J. Edward agreed. “But he could have 
set Jones straight without running him off the post. When 
a man acts like that, he’s either getting delusions o! gran 
deur or else there’s something going on he doesn’t want an 
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to see. I'm sending you down there to find out 
t is with Pepper, and to act accordingly. That is,” J. 
added a trifle maliciously, 
your pe srsonal friends.” 
isn't now,” said Bill stoutly, 
e before we are through.” 


“unless, as I said, he is 
“but that’s no reason he 


iv ard agreed, although Bill was conscious of a sar 
sleam in ‘the Old Man’ s eye when they parted. 
thinks I don’t know what I’m doing,” 
|| show him.” 
ether J. Edward was skeptical about Bill’s ability to 
Fonds with “Pepper” Imbly, or just doing the job 
Bill didn’t know. Whichever it was, Bill made up his 
to surprise his boss. As it turned out, he succeeded be 
ill expectations. In fact, when the smoke of that en- 
ter cleared away, everyone was surprised, including 


Bill grumbled, 


His wonderment began when, upon entering “Pepper” 
Imbly's post, he was stopped at the gate by a sentry who 
demanded identification of who and what he was. This, 
being about the time dictators were still talking instead of 
hanging from balconies, caught Bill unawares. 
he managed to produce sufhiciert credentials to pass that 
road block and proceed on to post headquarters. Once 
there, he immediately registered his name, rank and hour 
of arrival in the large ledger provided for that purpose, just 
outside the adjutant’s office. 

Having accomplished that formality, Bill walked into the 
adjutant’s office. An adjutant, as Bill knew from long ex 
perience, usually reflects the type of commanding offices he 
works for. Consequently, while announcing his business, 
Bill looked this one over carefully. 

He saw an officer in the early thirties, with black hair, 
small mustache and austere countenance. He wore cap 
tain’s bars on an immaculate uniform and an overly large 
sign on the front of his desk proclaimed his name to be 
“Pott.” Also, a long line of buzzer buttons adorning one side 
of the desk informed Bill that Captain Pott was the kind 
of adjutant who summoned people to his presence rather 
than to telephone or seek them out. 

He did not rise until after Bill had finished stating his 
mission and had submitted a copy of his orders. 

“Have a seat,” Pott then said abruptly. “T will inform the 
Commanding Officer you are here.” Following which he 
disappeared through a swinging door. 

Bill sat down and waited. In a few minutes Pott returned, 
nodded briefly at Bill and, without a word, resumed work 
on some papers. 

Bill leaned back with a slight shrug of resignation. He 
recognized the tactics. He was being hazed, made to cool 
his heels—both to put him in his place and to give him time 
to appreciate the importance of the personage he had come 


to see, 


However, 


For the first ten minutes, Bill sat quietly, but when 
another ten had passed he decided to stage a counterattack. 
Quietly opening his brief case he took out a pencil and 
small black notebook. Looking carefully around the of- 
fice he spotted a tiny cobweb in one corner of the ceiling. 
Pr mptly he pretended to make note of that in his book. 
Leaning forward to squint under Pott’s desk, he simulated 
a second entry. 
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Without looking, Bill knew the adjutant was uncom 
fortably aware of the little black book, as well as of the 
notes he assumed were being made. Pott shuffled his feet 
and fidgeted while an angry red seeped up from collar to 
hairline. Finally the pressure became too great. With a 
petulant shove, he whirled his chair from the desk and al 
most ran into the colonel’s office. 

Bill grinned and put away his book. 
growing louder and louder in the other room rose the door 
was suddenly jerked open by Pott, who motioned im 
periously for Bill to enter. | vidently, the adjutant was too 
frustrated for speech. 

Bill walked past him, rendered a slow but careful 
lute and made his report to the man seated behind an im 


e he ard voices 


posing desk. For a brief moment Bill and Pepper Imbly 
regarded e% ich other appr aisingly. 

Right then Bill’s hopes of making friends withered like 
a rose, because there wasn't a sign of friendliness in Pep 
per's eyes. Instead, their surfaces were hard and their depths 
hostile. So were his opening words. 

“Are you from the same ‘office as that young whipper 
snapper who started an inspection on my post without first 
reporting to me?” Pepper's glare shifted to Bill’s brief case 
evidently in search of that little black book. 

“I’m from the same oflice,” Bill acknowledged, 
fered nothing further. 

“Well, what I told him goes for you, too! Do you under 
stand that?” 

Bill shifted his weight from foot to foot. He had not been 
invited to sit down and he was beginning to get mad. 
“Colonel,” he stated flatly, 
under competent orders. | shall carry out those orders in 


but ol 


“I’m here on official dusts and 


strict accordance with laws and regulations.’ 

“See that you do!” snapped Pepper, ‘ ‘And if you find 
anything Py think is wrong, don’t forget that i want to be 
informed of it without delay.” 

- he’ adr 
he could take without losing his temper. 


said Bill, wondering how much more 


But that was all. Pepper’ s jaws clamped shut while his 
eyes said quite plainly that nothing more was to be said; if 
Bill had nothing more to offer he could get the hell out of 
there as far as Pepper was concerned. Bill accepted the dis 
missal with alacrity. He was halfway across the parade 
ground before he regained his sense of humor and remem 
bered that he had inaenede d to make friends. 

“Oh, well,” “Pepper and his adju 
tant aren't the only people on this post. They can’t all be 
lieve I’m an S.O.B.” 

But in that he was mistaken, as he found out that very 
night in the Officers’ Mess. When he went in for supper, 
chatter among those officers present stopped as though 
turned off by a tap. It started again after a short silence, ex 
cept at the table where Bill sat. There the conversation 
was strained and carried on mostly by Bill. The others 
looked at their plates and said as little as possible. Each 
ate hastily and wasted no time in leaving. 

On the way out, one youngster called out, 
to pk iy poker a. 

“Shut up!” Bill heard one of the others hiss. “ 
know there’s an inspector general around?” 

Bill ignored that remark—and everything else for the 
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rest of the meal. As soon as possible he got to his room and 
closed the door. 

“Well,” he gazed curiously into the mirror, “they cer- 
tainly act like | have leprosy, or something. I'll be glad 
when this inspection is over. And I don’t care what old J. 

Edward says—I hope I don’t find anything wrong.’ 

Certs iinly, he found nothing amiss next day in the finance 
office. The cash counted out correctly and the vouchers 
were all in order, so Bill signed the necessary forms signi- 
fying the account had been inspected. During the whole 
procedure the finance officer was calm and cooperative 
but likewise cool and aloof. 

“Nobody likes to be inspected,” Bill mused, walking 
back to lunch, “so I don’t suppose it’s me personally, it’s just 
my doing what I have to do.” He stopped suddenly. A 
group of prisoners in fatigue clothes were coming by under 
guard, but what surprised Bill was that both prisoners and 
guards were moving at double time. 

“Huh!” Bill muttered. “It’s a tough outfit, all right, when 
prisoners have to double time to their meals.” He knew, 
however, that regulations permitted such action at the will 
of the commander, so he continued on his way. Just the 
same, a small seed of resentment was implanted in his 
mind; a seed germinated and ripened by the quite obvious 
silence accorded him at the mess table. 

“This,” he told himself upon leaving the dining room, 
“is a hell of a post. There may be some milk of human 
kindness around here but I’d hate to bet on it.’ 

He was the more surprised then when inspecting the 
first company fund that afternoon to come across a weekly 
item for dog food. 

“Why, that’s all right,” he beamed. Being something of 
a huntsman, Bill was quite fond of dogs and particularly 
bird dogs. So his satisfaction increased by the minute as he 
encountered similar items in each fund inspected. “They 
must be keeping a pretty big pack. I'll have to go have a 
visit with them, since nobody else wants to see me.” 

There was still an hour left before supper when Bill fin- 
ished the funds, so he set off to find out where the dogs 
were kept. The first soldier he asked seemed somewhat 
startled and a little frightened. 

“Down behind the stockade,” 
got away as quickly as possible. 

But Bill didn’t notice. It was a fine day. The air was 
crisply clear and Bill inhaled deeply. He stepped out more 
briskly and had thought of taking a couple of the dogs out 
for exercise and a romp. In fact, he wondered why some of 
the soldiers weren’t doing that very thing. He looked 
around, half expectantly, but saw few ‘soldiers and no dogs. 

Passing within saluting distance of the guardhouse 
brought Bill a snappy present arms from the sentry on 
number one post. Returning the honor, Bill wondered about 
asking him where the kennels were, but decided against it. 
“To talk to no one except in line of duty” is part of a sentry’s 
general orders, and Bill wasn’t going to give anyone on that 
post a chance to say he had tried to beguile a sentry into vio- 
lating orders. 

Once past the guardhouse he saw a couple of temporary 
buildings enclosed by two rows of man-proof, barbed-wire 
fencing. Between the two fences was a runway, sufficiently 
wide for a man to walk freely. 
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“There's the stockade,” Bill told himself, “an. 
dier told me the dogs were somewhere behind i 
Following a path along the wire he turned a corner ang 
saw another smaller wire fence divided into pen 
long, low, dark green shed. 

“Must be the kennels,” 
see any d 

The path led Bill between the outer fences of the 
ade and the kennels. The two were close together, so close 
that when Bill leaned down to peer inside the green shed 
his pockets pressed against the stockade wire. 

Even as he half consciously felt the wire give again 
his weight, he also sensed something else behind him, 
something coming fast and hard! He whirled about, just x 
two powerful jaws snapped shut barely short of where the 
seat of his pants had been. 

Bill's heart did a flip. He had found the dogs! But they 
were not bird dogs. The one who had come so swiftly inside 
the fence was large and powerful. Two more came loping 
on silent feet down the runway to halt and stare through 
the wire at Bill with expressionless, unblinking eyes. 

“What's the matter with you mutts?” Bill spoke sharply, 
but there was a tremor in his voice because he had been 
both surprised and frightened. 

There was no response from the dogs except that the 
largest advanced a single step, his hackles rose and one lip 
curled back over fangs almost the size of a tiger's. 

As Bill gazed in wonderment a slight noise caused him to 
look hastily over his shoulder. Three more dogs had 
emerged from the kennels and were silently watching hin 
from that side. 

Bill got out of there in a hurry. 

“Dog food!” he muttered bitterly. “Feeding brutes like 
that to keep guard over soldier prisoners. And paying fo: 
it out of company funds, too! I bet I'll have something to say 
about that to Mister Commanding Officer.” 

All the way to his room in the officers’ club he mentally 
constructed some of the things he intended telling Pepper 
Imbly in the morning. So engrossed was he in the subject 
that at supper he scarcely noticed the other officers, no 
their attitude towards him. Later, however, he remembered 
that when he informed the mess officer that he probabl 
would be leaving next day, one of the lieutenants had re 
marked, loud enough for him to hear, “Maybe we can 
play a little poker after tomorrow.” 

Bill did not think it his business to set straight a group 
of junior officers on a strange post, either in their miscon 
ception of an inspector general or their attitude towards 2 
senior officer. His idea was to start at the top and he wa 
impatient for morning to bring the inevitable showdown 
with Colonel Imbly. 

Pepper didn’t try to evade the issue. He listened silent!) 
to everything Bill had to say, his eyes as expressionless « 
the big animal which had barely missed taking a piece ou! 
of Bill’s pants. “Are you all through?” he finally asked. 

Bill indicated that he had stated his case. 

“Then let me tell you something,” Pepper bit out ever 
word, short and hard. “I run a tough guardhouse for good 
and sufficient reasons. This happens to be one of the be 
climates in the country. Every AWOL, deserter and guard: 
house bum turns in at this post, hoping to serve his time 
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| didn’t make it hard on them the place would be 
‘ered up with prisoners there wouldn't be room left 

nt soldiers. That's why I make mine the toughest 
.ouse in the Army!” 

that may be O.K.,” Bill conceded, “but it doesn’t 
tall right to have dogs guard your prisoners.” 
e dogs are trained and reduce the number of soldiers 
y post at night. You know any laws against that?” 

| don't know any laws,” Bill admitted, “but I do know 

cople of this country won't stand for it.” 

Who does the Inspector General's Department work 
for?” Pepper demanded. “The people or the Army?” 

We work for what we believe is right,” Bill persisted, a 
dul! red mounting to his face, “and I don’t think it’s proper 
for a commanding officer to take money from company 
funds to keep dogs for that purpose.” 

Che palms of Pepper’s hands smacked sharply on the 
desk top as he got angrily to his feet. “I don’t need any 
young majors telling me how to run my post,” he almost 
shouted. “You stick to the matters that regulations tell you 
to, and keep your nose out of the rest of my business. Do you 
understand that?” 

| consider those dogs are my business,” Bill refused to 
back down. 

“Then get the regulations that make it your business 
and show me what they say! And hereafter, that applies to 
anything else you want to talk about. I haven't time to 
listen to your opinions unless you've got something to back 
them up with. Some of you fellows seem to think wearing 
an inspector general’s insignia gives you some kind of spe 
cial authority. Well, I’m the only authority around here and 
you'd do well to remember it!” 

“Tm not questioning your authority, Colonel; merely 
your judgment in regards to those dogs.” 

“My judgment!” Pepper’s snort was half anger, half 
contempt. “If you write a report challenging my judgment, 
I'll call for a court of inquiry and ask for a determination 
of your professional fitness!” 

“Very well, sir. That's your privilege.” Bill saluted and 
walked out. 

Passing through the adjutant’s office he observed a satis- 
fied smirk on Pott’s face. Evidently the captain had been 
listening because as Bill closed the outer door Pott hurled 
after him a derisive snort in attempted imitation of his com- 
manding officer. 

Bill tried to keep his temper and think clearly. Maybe he 
was prejudiced but he felt no uncertainty about the stand 
he had taken. To feed hunting dogs, or even pleasure dogs 
out of company funds was one thing, but this other busi- 
ness was something else again. Bill was going to fight it, 
come hell, high water or court of inquiry. For more than 
half an hour he kept repeating that to himself, over and 
OveT again. 

Absorbed in his thoughts, Bill was too preoccupied to re- 
alize he had wandered off the post onto the main thorough- 
fare of town, until a policeman’s frantic whistle barely 
saved him from being run over. 

Hurtling through the main gate of the reservation, a long 
OD limousine with red headlights blinking and siren 
screaming blasted traffic wide open while pedestrians leaped 
tor the curb. 
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“My God!” Bill leaned weakly against a lamp post and 
looked wide-eyed at the policeman. “What the hell was 
that?” 

“Oh that!” the big cop gave an indifferent shrug. “It’s just 
the colonel from over at the fort.” 

“You mean Colonel Imbly?” Bill demanded. 

“Don’t know his name but he’s boss of all the soldiers 
around here.” 

“But how come he has right of way through city traffic 
like a chief of police, or something?” 

“Oh, that came from the sheriff. He was made some kind 
of a deputy.” 

“A deputy?” Bill inquired in surprise. “A deputy sheriff!” 
he repeated and then, far back in some remote corner of 
his mind there ran an illusive memory of something he 
had once read in a book on military law. “Say!” he jerked 
erect. “Where is the sheriff's office?” 

“Two blocks over, in the court house.” 

Bill made those two blocks in record time. He had no 
trouble in establishing his identity or gaining an interview 
with the sheriff. But he found that official most unwilling 
to discuss Pepper Imbly or his connections with the county 
office. 

“Look,” Bill finally said, “I can go to the U.S. Attorney 
if necessary, but all I want to know is, has Colonel Imbly 
been appointed a deputy sheriff, and if so, has he taken an 
oath of office?” 

With some reluctance the sheriff finally admitted that 
such was the case. 

“Then,” said Bill, “I want photostatic copies of the 
record.” 

The sheriff protested. He didn’t see any reason for stir 
ring up a fuss or causing any trouble. But Bill was adamant. 
He intended to do both and within a couple of hours he had 
what was needed to do so. 

Returning to the post, Bill sought out the library and 
spent an hour or two poring through public laws govern- 
ing the military. Finally he found what he was looking for. 

“So you wanted law and regulations,” Bill thought 
grimly of Pepper Imbly. “Well, brother, here’s where you 
get it—right on the nose.” 

With that particular volume of statutes under one arm 
and the photostatic copies under the other, Bill headed for 
the finance office. 

“Colonel,” he casually approached the custodian of 
funds, “just how much money have you disbursed since the 
tenth of March 1940 on vouchers certified to by Colonel 
Imbly?” 

“Quite a few thousand; I would say, offhand,” replied 
the finance officer, coolly. “Why?” 

“We-e-ell,” Bill dragged out. “In that case you better 
start looking for relief because none of those vouchers are 
valid!” 

“What?” The shocked finance officer regarded Bill as 
though he had suddenly caught him spilling ink on govern 
ment checks or setting fire to the archives. 

“Look at this! Bill laid out a photostatic copy of Pepper 
Imbly’s oath of office as a deputy sheriff. “And then,” Bill 
went on relentlessly, “let me read you the law.” 

Bill opened the imposing legal tome and, in a theatrical 
voice began to read: 
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rITLE 10—US. Code. Section 576. 

No ofhicer of the Army on the active list shall hold any 
civil office, whether by election or appointment, and 
every such ofhcer who accepts Or exercises the functions 
of a civil office shall thereby cease to be an ofhcer ol the 
\rmy, and his commission shall be thereby vacated. CR. 
S. 1222 


And so, colonel,” Bill resumed his normal tone of voice. 

it is my duty to inform you that, under the law I have just 
read, any disbursements you have mz ide on vouchers certi 
fied to by Colonel Imbly since the execution of his oath of 
office as a deputy sheriff have been both invalid and illegal 
\nd, furthermore, that any similar vouchers you may honor 
hereafter will be your own risk.” 

Whereupon Bill got to his feet and marched to the door. 
| ooking back he saw the finance officer staring in horror 
tricken fascination, first at the photostat and then at the 
book of law 

“Now,” grinned Bill, “unless I am very much mistaken 
the telephone lines will begin to hum!” 

It required but a few minutes for Bill to reach his room 
in the officers’ club where he at once began packing. In less 
than twenty minutes after that there came a knock at the 
door and his prophecy regarding the telephone was justi 
hed. 

It was Captain Pott, the adjutant; no longer the arrogant 
pusher of buzzer buttons, but a frightened, white-faced em- 
ISSsary 

“Sir,” he emphasized the respectful salutation with an 
equi lly respectful salute, “the commanding officer would 
like to sec you.” 

Che commanding officer?” repeated Bill, his eyebrows 
raised, “And who is that?” 





Pott swallowed with difficulty and turned eve: 
shade. “It’s Colonel Imbly, sir!” 


“Oh,” Bill pursed his lips, considering, “y 


‘ me 
Mister Imbly! Well, if he wants to see me, tell hin me 
over here,” and Bill returned to his packing. 

Pott staggered as though struck. He tried to lis 


words would not come, so he turned and fled. 

Bill harbored no delusions regarding Pepper Imb|\y. Tha, 
hotheaded gentleman would never debase hims: 
junior officer; instead, Bill figured, he would busy 
on long distance, taking his case to higher-ups. A 
estimate was proved correct when a frightened clu!) off 
came to inform him he was wanted on the telepho: 

It was J. Edward, and the Old Man was sarcast 


1 hls 
greeting. “I hear you've been mi iking friends!” 
“Not exactly,” Bill deprecated. “But I’ve stuck to lay 
and regulations.” 
“Yes,” retorted J. Edward dryly, “and you've also raise: 


hell. You’d better come on home.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Bill meekly, 
“Then get going. And Bill— 


‘Yes, sir?” 


“I'm all packed.” 


“Don’t stop to see a man about a dog!” 
dead. 


‘| he line went 


Bill grinned weakly and mopped some perspiration from 
his brow. “The old so-and-so,” he muttered. “He's not as 
sore as he makes out.” 

Leaving the phone booth, Bill saw his erstwhile mess 
companions huddled in the lounge. They effected complet. 
and utter silence as he walked past. Bill paused, his eyes 
bleak in their regard. “You can start playing poker now 
he stated. “The inspector general is leaving!” 

Bill slammed the door on his way out. 


Soldier 


I see these things, still am I slave 

When banners flaunt and bugles blow, 

Content to fill a soldier's grave 

For reasons I shall never know. 
—Caprtain C. T. LANHAM. 
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FOR THE ARMY 


Procurement of Enlisted Men for World War Il 


By Robert R. Palmer 


HE CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF INFANTRYMEN IN THI 
of 1943-44 was largely responsible for the virtual 
1944 of the Army oe 
ASTP), which had been initiated ; 
lose of 1942 on broad ground of public interest far 
cy. The ASTP had been approved by the Secretary of 
in September 1942, in anticipation of the lowering 
he draft age from twenty to e ighteen. The program was 
established primarily to insure a continuous flow of techni 
lly and professionally trained men for the prosecution ol 
war, men who could not be procured without defer 
nts if the draft age should be lowered to eighteen. Con 


nuous replenishment of the national stock of young men 


ition in February 


ning Program 


th such training was an urgent necessity, especi: ally if the 
should last more than four o [here were 
ny arguments for training hiss in the colleges and uni 


sities. The training 


r five years. 


and educational facilities of the 
\rmy were believed to be insufficient in extent and char 
cter to give the type of education required. | 
use ol the colleges and universities would protect these in 
stitutions from impoverishment or collapse and the pro 
vision of students by the Army might be expected to lower 
the resistance of civilian educators to the reduction of the 
draft age to eighteen. To avoid the ee of the 
St yo: Army Training Corps of World War I, the plan 

- ASTP was to be tied firmly to the military program 

oad 


Moreover, the 


y. Selected enlisted men were to be assigned to 
us colleges and universities for academic instruction, 
only after they had received basic military training, 
h was to be continued under a cadet organization while 


s study will-be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Depart 
Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 


AT 


they were in college. Under the plan proposed, the Army 


would be assured receiving 


trom each oncoming age 


group a duc proportion of men with advanced tr ining 


shaped with reference to ultimate military 


requirements, 
At first it was contemplated that most of these men would 
become ofhicers atte completing their college work 


On September 30, 1942 


quested to submit, within five 


\rmy Ground Forces was re 

days, its plan for application 
of the program to the Ground Forces. Given the effect 
of current policies on the quality of men be Ing 
1942, 
to that command a 


as signed to 


the Army Ground Forces in such a program was 


bound to present itselt another means 


would 
With 
activated each month, and 
preferential assignment to the Air Forces in full effect this 
was the period ot worst personnel shortage in the history 
of the ¢ 


men of the higher levels 


be Ww ithheld Ol 


by which intelligence 


withdrawn from combat pvsitions 


four or five divisions being 


sround Forces and of great strain in the 
With 3 


—_ 
(,-3, “we are 


pro ure 
ment of officer candidates 


claimed the AGI 


300,000 men short,” ex 
asked to Sé nd men to col 
lege!” 

General McNair, grave view of the nat 
quirements for effective strength in combat, based his oppo 
sition to the ASTP on strictly military considerations. Con 
fronted with the ASTP proposal of September 30, 1942, 
he observed that a college program would further de pl te 
units in 


taking a lions re 


training of high-grade men and would compet 
with the program of officer candidate schools 


,~wv hose quotas 
the Ground Forces were 


already having difhculty in filling. 
He recommended that the college program not be launc hed 
until it was clear that the war would last beyond 1944. For 
the time being the Army, in his opinion had a sufhcient 
backlog of college-trained men. Fourteen per cent of the 
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men who had entered the Army in 1942 had had some de- 
gree of college education, and General McNair believed 
that, in view of the general policy of providing liberal op- 
portunities for promotion and of tapping all available 
manpower, not more than a quarter of the officer corps need 
be college graduates. Fearing that the military discipline and 
the few hours of military training received by ASTP men 
in colleges might be considered the equivalent of regular 
Army training, he advised against the introduction of this 
phase of the program. “If it is necessary to keep men in 
college to provide Army officers, then their whole effort 
might well be placed on academic studies, because, pre- 
sumably, that is the reason for their going to college.” 

he decision to institute the program had already been 
made when General McNair submitted these observations 
on October 4, 1942. With them he submitted a plan as re 
quested. The plan took the form of estimates, necessarily 
hurried, of the number of graduates of the proposed pro 
gram which Army Ground Forces could use. ‘The organizers 
of the program construed these estimates as a statement 
that the Ground Forces “required” these graduates. Army 
Ground Forces immediately disclaimed this interpretation. 
It was reiterated that, in the arms for which the Army 
Ground Forces was responsible, the supply of college men 
would last through 1944 and the facilities of the normal 
officer candidate schools were sufficient for officer training. 


Specialists Instead of Officers 


The Army Specialized Training Prograrn was formally 
established in December 1942. It differed from some of the 
preliminary proposals in placing attention not so much on 
the production of officers as on the production of specialists 
who might or might not ultimately be commissioned. The 
specialties were chiefly scientific, engineering, medical, 
and linguistic. The maximum number of men to be in the 
program at any given time was set at 150,000. Enlisted men 
under twenty-two years of age, and having an AGCT score 
of 110 or more, were eligible. For advanced study men 
over twenty-two might be sent. “The mission of the Army 
Specialized Training Program,” it was announced in Feb 
ruary 1943, “is to prepare personnel for officer candidate 
schools and for other military tasks.” 

On January 25, 1943 General McNair asked for recon- 
sideration. The Army Ground Forces feared that all Class I 
and most Class II men of the eighteen—twenty-two age 
bracket would be taken from the ground combat arms, 
trained as specialists and technicians, and hence on leaving 
college be assigned to other forces for the duration of the 
war. The result would be to aggravate for Army Ground 
Forces the unfavorable consequences of the vocational 
emphasis in the classification system and of preference 
given the Air Forces in the distribution of intelligent per 
sonnel. General McNair asked that the Ground Forces be 
assured at least of receiving back from the ASTP the same 
number of Classes I and II men as might be transferred 
from the Ground Forces into the program—a request which, 
though urged upon the War Department, was not met. The 
answer given to the request for reconsideration was that 
the fears of Army Ground Forces arose from an erroneous 
and narrow conception of the program. The program, ac- 
cording to G-1 of the War Department, was designed to 
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benefit the Army as a whole. It would not jeop 


procurement of officer candidates; graduates wo. he Ee 
signed to the several arms and services in accordance with 
branch requirements for “specialized training.” i 

So critical did its own needs appear that Arm) Ground 
Forces thought it necessary to take measures by which 
it could receive back, or “require,” ASTP graduates with 
in the terms laid down by the War Department. An, 
Ground Forces was consistently disposed to value leader. 
ship above specialization. But with the ASTP in operation 
many of the best potential leaders in the younger ag¢ 


group would be obtainable only in the guise of sp cialists 
To fill its need for intelligent personnel, Army Ground 
Forces had to express a need for men with specialized 
training. 

One device was to make sure that the ASTP included 
courses of study useful to the ground arms. If the colleges 
taught such subjects, Army Ground Forces could claim hl 
dents on the basis of their specialized training. AGF staff 
officers, in conference with the Army Specialized I raining 
Division and with civilian educators, arranged for courses 
to be given in basic engineering, surveying, internal com- 
bustion engines, communications, and acoustics and optics 
Training in most of these subjects could be of value to any 
ground arm; the course in acoustics and optics was de 
signed for artillerymen. 


Initial AGF Requirements 


Numerical requirements of the Ground Forces for grad 
uates of the ASTP were submitted on March 27, 1943 
Elaborate computations were made; though in the end they 
were not used, they illustrate the way in which the Army 
Ground Forces believed the program could be employed 
The stated need for 1944 was 52,404 men, distributed in 


types of specialized training, as follows: 


Engi- Scien- Lan- Field Total Per cent of 
neering tific gauges Imma- AGF Total AGF 
terial Require Requirs 
ments ments 
Advanced ASTP 9,263 2,311 4,529 16,103 31 
(4yrs. college) 
Batic ABIF ...... 26,181 5,419 4,701 36,301 69 
3, lll a ee ea ee : 
Total 9,263 26,181 7,730 9,230 52,404 100 


These men were to be assigned, in proportions com 
puted by the Army Ground Forces, to the various ground 
combat arms. Graduates of the Advanced ASTP (except 
engineers) were too specialized for exact assignment in the 
combat arms, and were less desired by the Army Ground 
Forces than were Basics (2-year college men). Later, in 
1943, the Ground Forces called for eighty per cent ol 
Basics, hoping to obtain high-intelligence personnel for 
duty with troops as quickly as possible. 

Of these 52,404 ASTP graduates the Army Ground 
Forces proposed, in March 1943, that all the 16,103 4-year 
college men and 13,421 of the 2-year college men be al 
lowed to attend officer candidate schools. The figures were 
based on the concept that twenty-five per cent of officers 
should be college graduates, twenty-five per cent should 
have two years of college, and fifty per cent should be pro 
moted on grounds of performance in the field irrespective 
of education. The sacus of the Troop Basis in June 
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lucing the anticipated requirements for officers, 
impossible to consider commissioning so many 
vraduates, long before the ASTP itself came to a 
ad 
\STP went into full operation on the c campuses in 
ig of 1943. The first college units were recruited, 
~) new inductees, but from men already in training. 
1943 about 100,000 students for the program were 
m the three major forces, and about 50,000 from 
:ductees. 
tion of the new inductees was by complex and con 
fluctuating procedures. At first the required AGCT 
110—the same as for ofhcer candidates. It was 
coon raised to 115. At first it was intended to rely on volun- 
tary aj splications of the kind used in recruiting officer candi 
dates and aviation cadets. This not proving feasible, all 
gible enlisted men were automatically passed through 
a testing and screening process | frequently altered), after 
which commanders designated those to be sent to college. 
Those eligible consisted of all enlisted men (with various 
exceptions, such as men in alerted units), who had com 
leted basic training or part of it, who if under twenty-two 
had had a high- schol education or its equivalent, and who 
if over twenty-two had had at least one year of college 
with certain other conditions), and who in any case had 
1 AGCT score of 115. Unit commanders, suffering con 
stant drains to other activities, showed a want of alacrity in 
designating men for ASTP. General Marshall issued a mem 
orandum explaining the ASTP and insisting on its support. 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, circulated this memo 
randum to the field for compliance. 


More Than An Even Share 


The Army Ground Forces supplied about forty-seven 
per cent of the ASTP trainees drawn from the three m: jor 
commands in May-July 1943. Even superficially considered 
this was somewhat more than an even share, since the 
Ground Forces at their maximum comprised only forty-two 
per cent of the troops in the United 


sidered for college. But the result ot these removals was de- 
plored as wasteful by officers of the Ground Forces. Al- 
though the number of men removed from units was rela- 
tively not large, those removed tended to be men who occu 
pied key positions; the loss was especially heavy in key 
units. Units with enlisted men of high intelligence, such as 
headquarters companies, engineer topographical companies, 
and radio intelligence signal companies, suffered most. One 
company of the latter type had eighty-one out of 250 men 
selected for the ASTP. On the other hand, units with few 
men of the required intelligence could least afford to lose 
even one. The Army Ground Forces finally obtained a limi 
tation on the number of men who might be selected from 
a given unit. 

After July 1943, ASTP trainees came in increasing num 
bers from eligible men ne ‘wly inducted into ne 
These were of three kinds: (1) 


] 15 Or Over; (2 


Army. 

AGCT 
enlisted reservists, or certain col 
lege students inducted into the Army but ke pt tempor: arily 
in a civilian status; and (3) A-12s, or certain high-school 
students who by preinduction tests had established their 
eligibility for the ASTP. 

Members of the first group were assigned on induction, 
as were inductees generally, to replacement training centers 
and to troop units, on the principle that they would late: 
he ive the opportunity to go to college through the scree ning ) 
process to which the w hole Army was subbiece. Their oabee- 
quent selection for ASTP meant that replacement centers 
trained men who did not become replacements and that 
units trained men whom they could not keep. Since every 
inductee with an AGCT of 115 might go to college sooner 
or later, it was wz wi to train them except in segreg: ad 
groups. Army Ground Forces proposed on August 20, 
1943 that all men eligible for ASTP should be screened a 
reception centers and given basic training in special Se 
talions, and that all ASTP quotas in the future should be 
filled from such special batt: ilions only. The Army Special 
ized Training Division agreed, with amendments to assure 


inductees with a1 
score of 





States. In reality it was substantially 
more than an even share, since men with 
the required AGCT score of 115 were 
proportionately less numerous in the 
Ground Forces than in the Air or Service 
Forces. 

\lthough the operation of preferential 
assignment policies had concentrated a 
large number of ASTP eligibles in the 
Amy Air Forces, the latter supplied 
proportionately fewer men to the ASTP 


Total Enlisted 
Strength in 


31 July 1943 


Provision of Students to the Army Specialized Training Program, 
First Three Training Cycles, May-July 1943 


United States, 


TABLE No. 1 


Army Ground 
Forces 
Number Per Cent 


Army Air 
Forces 
Number Per Cent 


Army Service Total 
Forces 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


1,925,773 42 1,506,746 33 1,179,788 4,612,307 





than did either the Ground or Service 


Forces during this initial period. (See 10 May 1943 
Table No. F } 
12 July 1943 


In STARS* 


[hat men already trained and per 
forming their jobs should be removed 


‘rom troops units for a “specialized 
training” of rather distant military value 
was unavoidable under a principle that 
all enlisted men of a certain age and de- 
gree of intelligence had a right to be con- 





Training Cycles: 


14 de 1943 ... 


Source: Memo for Director, ASTP, 21 Jul 43, sub 
by Each of the three Forces. Copy in AG Records, Hq AGF, 353/91 (ASTP). 


*STARS (Specialized Training and Reassignment Units) were units intermediate between troop 
units and the ASTP units in the colleges, set up for the processing and storage of ASTP candidates 


3,096 57 218 4 
5,079 44 1,545 14 
12,626 6,341 23 
5,107 27 


13,211 21 


2,151 
4744 
8,183 
5,240 


20,318 


Number of Men in AST 


5,465 100 
11,368 100 
27,150 100 
18,924 100 





29,378 47 62,907 100 


P Institutions Supplied 
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that eligible individuals still in troop units should not lose 
the right to receive specialized training. In the autumn of 
1943 progress was made toward concentrating the selection 
of AS TP candidates in reception centers. The flow of such 
candidates into units was thereby checked and the integrity 
of tactical units and replacement training centers better 
preserved. The deliberate withholding of high-intelligence 
inductees from normal units was a price, however, which 
Army Ground Forces would have preferred not to pay. 


ASTP Helps Create Replacement Shortage 


Members of the second and third groups, enlisted re 
servists and A-12s, were already earmarked for the ASTP 
when they entered upon active duty. They had to have 
basic training before proceeding to ASTP units in the col 
leges. The War Department ordered that their basic train 
ing be given by Army Ground Forces. Army Ground Forces 
drew up a modified Infantry Mobilization Training Pro- 
gram and arranged to segregate the candidates in special 
branch immaterial training battalions. In this way the waste 
of training them in regular units would be avoided. The 
War Department estimated that the enlisted reservists and 
\-12s earmarked for the ASTP would number 50,000, of 
whom 25,000 could begin basic training in June and 25,000 
in July 1943. The Army Ground Forces provided facilities 
for 20,000 at Fort Benning and Camp Hood, available 
at this time because of the reduction in officer candidate 
quotas. Facilities for the remaining 30,000 were created at 
replacement training centers by stopping the production of 
30,000 normal! replacements. 

The 50,000 expected trainees were slow in appearing. 
Only !7,152 had been received by August 15. Beds, equip 
ment, training aids, enlisted cadres, and officer instructors 
for 32,848 men stood ready but idle. Of the total shortage of 
32,848, the shortage of ASTP trainees expected in replace- 
ment training centers was 21,799. Twenty-three battalions 
of replacements could have been in training with the facili 
ties reserved for the ASTP. 

With the invasion of Sicily in July 1943 a heavy demand 
for replacements set in. With Selective Service falling be 
hind in the delivery of its quotas and with RTC quotas in 
correctly adjusted to the actual rate of ground casualties, 
the replacement training centers could not meet the de- 
mand. Since the War Department now estimated that the 
remainder of the 50,000 ASTP trainees would become 
available in decreasing increments through January 1944, 
Army Ground Forces concentrated all ASTP basic training 
at Fort Benning and Camp Hood (later at Fort Benning 
only), in order to liberate the ASTP facilities at replace- 
ment training centers for ordinary replacement training. 
But time had been lost in the face of a replacement crisis 
that rapidly grew acute. The Army Ground Forces was 
obliged to take replacements from divisions and other units 
in training to meet the heavy current demand. Shortages 
reappeared, training was interrupted, and readiness of units 
for combat was delayed. The number of infantrymen taken 
from divisions for replacement purposes, about 26,000 by 
January 1944, was comparable to the number of replace- 
ments who might have begun training in the summer of 
1943 if replacement training facilities had not been re- 
served for ASTP trainees who failed to appear. The ASTP 
42 





thus happened to contribute to the quantit.:iy 


: . : 4 € Crisis = 
which prevailed in the infantry at the end of |943, 7) we 
crisis was soon to overwhelm the ASTP. , 


Men began to return from the ASTP to ; _— 


Pp Units 
t 1942 


use their \ 


after a term on the campus, in the late summ 
Frequently they could not be so assigned as | 
specialized training. Nor could they be allowe: qualify 
for commissions; with the reduction of the mobilization Be... 


program in June the need for additional officers jn 4 an 


Y: 
Mut 


ground arms almost disappeared, and the scanty uotas of 1? 
AGF officer candidate schools were filled with co ege me : 1, 
of another type, the ROTC students whom the Am ff .. 
was legally obliged to allow to try for commissions. 

Thus, toward the end of 1943 the Army Specialized 
Training Division faced the critical problems of the moral, 
of its trainees and of its usefulness to the Army. |: proposed 
in October 1943 that new military occupational specialities 
be authorized by the War Department, that correspondin Gener 
17 ° _ . >: > 5 gene! 
SSNs be listed in unit Tables of Organization, that th, 
arms and services requisition men by these numbers, and 
that ASTP graduates be assigned to fill these requisitions 
with ratings as enlisted technicians in grades to be & 
termined by the War Department. This was an effort 
create jobs worthy of the effort expended by men in col 
lege. It was an attempt to fit demand to production. The 
consuming agencies, such as Army Ground Forces, were 
to use men designated as specialists, not because they 
sensed a need, but because such men were becoming avail 
able. 
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Tailoring Demand to Production 


Army Ground Forces did not concur in the proposal 
Reasons given were that it would force commanders to ig 
nore need, experience, and demonstrated leadership in 
making assignments; and that ASTP graduates, irrespec 
tive of their educational advantages, should demonstrat 
their ability in the unit to which they were assigned before 
receiving a promotion. In January 1944 Headquarter 
Army Ground Forces, went as far as it thought possible to 
meet the proposal by issuing an assignment guide to the 
field, listing the SSNs in which men with “specialized 
training” might suitably serve, and urging special care in 
the assignment of graduates of the advanced phase ot the 
program. But the guide was not made mandatory, com 
manders were left free to use their own judgment, and i 
was insisted that the development of leaders, not the place 
ment of specialists, must be the chief aim in employing 
men sent to college by the Army. 

The Army Specialized Training Program, operating on 
a scale of 150,000 trainees, became especially vulnerable { 
when personnel shortages threatened to impede militan 
operations in late 1943. The ASTP served no need recog: 
nized as immediate by most elements in the Army. Once 
the need for more and better combat troops became critica 
it was one of the easiest items in the Troop Basis to sact 
fice. On November 5, 1943 G-3 of the War Departmen 
proposed a reduction of the ASTP to 30,000: trainees 
largely in medical and related subjects; four-fifths of the 
men in the ASTP would return to active service. Army 
Ground Forces dispatched its concurrence to the W ar De 
partment on the same day. The Troop Basis published on 
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1944, reflecting a compromise between various 
i called for a gradual reduction of the ASTP 
. aa end of 1944. 


Efficiency of AGF Units Impaired 


: later this figure was more than halved. Both the 
nt crisis and the alarm regarding the condition 
the ground arms, particularly the Infantry, had 
The efficiency of di 
training was being gravely impaired by the whole 

sfer of their infantry privates to the replacement 

\lanv of these same divisions were scheduled for 
vement to take part in the impending invasion of 
Europe. Men who had already received basic 

were needed to refill their ranks. Meanwhile the 
)epartment had come to the conclusion that the 

| enlisted personnel in the Infantry must be raised. 
ee. C. Marshall on February 10, 1944 in 

» Secretary of War that 134, 000 men already 

basically tre rained were required for the coming operation in 
France and that “the outstanding deficiency currently 
noted in our divisions is the number of noncommissioned 
officers who are below satisfactory standards of intelligence 
and - ilities of leadership.” 


‘nfluenced the outcome. 


He recommended withdraw 
| but 30,000 trainees from the Army Specialized 
[raining Program. The alternatives which he presented 
to cut the ASTP or to disband ten divisions, three 
tank battalions, and twenty-six antiaircraft battalions. 

The ASTP was immediately cut. A large number of i 
rainees almost overnight, became infamere privates. They 

uld not be used medi itely to meet the need for more 
intelligent noncommissioned officers because of their lack 
{ military training and experience, and because most units, 
with their privates withdrawn as overseas replacements, 
had at least a full complement, and sometimes a surplus, of 


Ing al 
5 


were 


Next: 


Limited Service 


noncommissioned ofhcers. It was desired and expected that 
ASTP trainees would soon show their superiority over the 


older noncommissioned officers. 


win ratings, and become 


leaders of small units. 


Unfair to Trainees, Too 


For its trainees, the Army Specialized Training Program 


was a series of disillusionments. Some of 


them, had the \ 


not been sent to college, have 


would undoubtedly gone 
, to the advantage both of them 
selves and of the Army Ground Forces, 
that ASTP came at a 


quotas were declining. 


to ofhcer candidate SC hi ols 


though it is true 
OCS 
Among civilian educators partici 
pating in the ASTP the abrupt termination of their efforts, 


though accepted 


ee 
recruiting for time when 


S$ a military as dificult to 
understand. It seemed arbitrary, after repeated declarations 
by the War Department of the importance of specialized 
training, suddenly to snatch 


necessity, W 


away the young men under 
going such training, a select group numbering only two pert 
cent of the Army, for conversion into infantry privates and 
immediate use overseas. 

The fact was that a crisis had been developing for two 
years in the ground arms. Quantitatively, the provision for 
combat troops in the Troop Basis, especially tor intantry 
men, left no margin of safety. Qualitatively, the ground 
combat arms had been persistently denied a proportionate 
share of high-intelligence personnel. The extension of 
ground combat in the last part of 1943 made the conse 
quences fully apparent. They could not be ignored on the 
eve of the invasion of France. 
from the Air Forces to the Ground Forces, 
though contemplated at this time, was difficult to effect 
The sacrifice of the ASTP among others, 
of meeting the critical need for a speedy rehabilitation of 
the ground arms. 


Conversion of manpower 


and Service 


was one mecans, 


Men 


We Cannot Go Far Wrong 


Democracy—whatever its type—may have inefhicien- 
cies but from Arbela to the Argonne it has always pro- 


duced a first-class hghting man. 


We 


cannot go tar 


wrong in welding an army to a democracy.—E diectial 


in The INFANTRY 


1938. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Significant Changes 





[he first session of the 80th Congress 
had on the whole treated the Armed 
Forces fairly well. The ticklish question 
of Universal Military Training had been 
shelved as predicted but the important bill 


unifying the Armed Forces passed both 


houses at the last moment and was dra 
[ruman 
just before he flew to the bedside of his 


dying mother See below 


matically signed by President 


Significant changes in the high com 
mand too had taken place. Into the top 
slot of Secretary of Defense moved efficient 
conscientious, self-effacing James V. For 
restal. And the post of Secretary of th« 
Army, no longer of cabinet rank, was to 
be filled by Secretary of War Kenneth C 
Royall, ex-bri idier ge neral and successor 
to Robert P. Patterson, who was returning 
to civil life after seven hard years with th 
War Department. New Secretary of the 
Air Force would probably be former As 
sistant Secretary of War W. Stuart Sym 
ington, while Mr. Forrestal’s chair at Navy 

be filled by former Under Sec 
retary John | 


was due to 
Sullivan, although rumor 
had it that the delights of private life were 
bex koning him 

And Gen. Omar N. Bradley, marked by 
speculation to succeed Gen. Eisenhower 
when he resigns sometime next year, was 
taking time off from his Veterans Admin 
istration post to see how the Army was 
getting along in Europe. With Adm. 
Nimitz and Gen. Vandegrift slated to step 
down from their Navy and Marine Corps 
jobs around the first of the year and Lt 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenburg reportedly be 
ing groomed for Gen. Spaatz’s slot in the 
Air Forces, this time next year would 
probably find a complete turnover in the 
roster of the people who will direct our 
national defense effort. 

And even budgetwise, Congress had not 
done too badly by the Army (see page 47) 
There were some gaps and omissions but 
ill in all there was no great cause for com 
plaint 


A Sound Foundation 


American defense had a “blueprint and 
he words of the new Secre 
tary of Defense Forrestal. With the pas 


sage of unification legislation our military 


a charter,” in t 


establishment had for the first time an over 
all guiding hand at the top level. 

Besides the new post of Secretary of De 
fense the bill also set up a permanent 
Central Intelligence Agency, provided for 
better coordination of our foreign and 
military policies, and created new agencies 


aa 


ay 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE JAMES V. FORRESTAL 
. a blueprint and a charter. 





designed to efficiently throw all the re- 
sources of the nation into any total war 
effort of the future. 

Many things remained to be done in 
the way of implementation; the law al- 





SITUATION WELL IN HAND 








Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 





lowed two years for the completion of t 
tremendous reorganization required. bu 
a new chapter in the history of America 
defense had been written. Not a “merger 
in the true sense, since a third armed for 
department was added instead of combin 
ing the two existing departments, the n 
law did lay a sound foundation for a 
tional defense policy. Its success or tailu 
would lie in the hands of the men wh 
will have to administer it, of the Congr 
which could do much to smooth its pat 
and of the people of the United Stat 
whom it is designed to protect 


THE CONGRESS 


The Box Score 


Unification was a legislative fact. | 
alone would make the first session of ! 
80th Congress a success from the War ) 
partment’s point of view. True, two othe 
high-priority military measures, Univers 
Military Training and the hemisphere & 
fense bill were left dangling but UM! 
would occupy a top spot on ti , 
when Congress returned from its fene 
mending in January. In the waning ™ 


ments of the session the UMT bill was* 








he docket 
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“a 
f the House Armed Services 
with unanimous approval of 

mbers. The hemisphere arms 
niv as far as the Foreign Af 
ttees of each house. 
portant measures that became 
ssion provided for: 
tion-by-selection, with pro 
+ mandatory retirement for the 

\ Navy, Air Forces and Marine 
( 

sing the pay of medical and 
dental officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Pul Health Service. 


\ fullfledged Nurse Corps in the 
Res Army and Navy. 

Counting date of nomination or re 
cess ippointment as the date of appoint 
ment for commissioned officers in the 
Army 

Permitting cashing of terminal leav 
bonds. 

Setting new tours of enlistment for 
the Regular Army. 

Establishing and organizing a Medi 
cal Service Corps in the Army and 
Navy 

Terminating the $1,500 income tax 
exemption for officers and total exemp 
tion on enlisted pay (effective until 
1949). 

Permitting the hiring of 45 scientists, 
15 each by Army, Air Forces, and Navy, 
at up to $15,000 per year. 


January l, 


Left dangling, either in committee or 


with passage by only one House, were bills 


providing for: 


\ permanent Women’s Army Corps 
in the Regular Army and making the 
WAVES a permanent part of both the 
Regular and Reserve Components of 


the Navy. 














ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
. @ tough job well done 








Retirement in highest temporary 
rank for the Army and non-disability 
retirements for National Guard and Re 
serve components of all services. 

Amending the Articles of War to re 
vise the Army system of military justice. 

Inactive duty training pay for Re 
serve components of the Army. 

Increasing ROTC pay. 


Establishment ot military and naval 
missions to certain foreign countries. 


The picture was far, far brighter than 
it had appeared when Congress first as 
sembled. A total of 59 military measures 
were enacted during the session and one 
out of six of the bills passed were handled 
by the Armed Services Committees. If 
LIMT were to squeeze through in Janu 
ary the Army would have no fault to find 
with the 80th Congress 
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TOP COMMAND 





SECRETARY OF WAR 


Secretary Patterson Resigns 


With seven years of faithful, selfless 
service behind him and his dream of uni 
heation of the armed forces becoming a 
reality, Secretary of War Robert P. Pat 
terson decided it was time to lay his burden 
down. Judge Patterson entered the War 
Department in 1940, when President 
Roosevelt brought him into his official 
family from the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Five months later he 
was named Under Secretary, with the 
arduous job of supervising supply and 
procurement for a global Army. Upon the 
resignation of Secretary Stimson in Sep 
tember 1945, he was elevated to the 
Cabinet. His resignation had been ex 
pected for some time. 

His successor in the War Department 
and destined to become the new Secretary 
of the Army under the unification law 
was former Under Secretary of War Ken 
neth C. Royall. A veteran of two World 
Wars, Mr. Royall was serving as a brigadier 
general in the Army when he was named 
to the Under Secretary post at the same 
time that Judge Patterson became Secre 
tary of War. 

The new Secretary faced the difficult 
task of guiding the Army through the re 
organization unification. 
The shake-up was bound to be sweeping 
although it would be gradual. One of the 
first requirements would be the re 


occasioned by 


rgani 
zation of the General Staff, which of neces 
sity would have to be split up due to the 
new independent status of the Air Forces 
I'wo separate staffs, one for the Army and 
one for the Air Forces, would have to be 





KENNETH C. ROYALL 
- « « for the Army 










JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
. . for the Navy 





W. STUART SYMINGTON 
. . » for the Air Forces 
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a 
et up And th it led to many other « ympli Royall Report CHIEF OF STAFE — 


cations, including the new and problem . 
tical réles of such headquarters as Army Plans for continued Government control 
Real Chaconne eeaull aan hm over 131 war plants costing more than $3, Alaskan Trip 

yroun ree g t ce ‘ 

500,000,000 were revealed in a report sub- 

, , mitted by Secretary of War Kenneth C. 

were bound to be more or less drastic (see : ¢ . 

acetal « ' Royall in his previous capacity as Under 


at t 
Secretary, covering fiscal years 1946 and 


wernight but me they would and they Keeping an eve on the 


the Army in the field, G 
made an inspection trip to 



































- asKa. 
Word of Warning 194 — 
In a warning to former employees Other highlights: Back in Harness 
in and military) of the War Ds \ survey of a study of underground 
partment and the Army, who are attempt manufacturing sites being made by the Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
ing to represent persons holding a claim War Department and the Army-Navy Europe on a six weeks’ t 
wainst the War Department or the Army Munitions Board. U.S. troops and _installat H 
the Secretary of War pointed out that th \ review of the plan for stock-piling making the trip at the invit 
law was being violated in some instances scarce and critical war matériel. Secretary of War and was lul 
He provided regulations for such appear Other aspects of planning for industrial resume his duties as chief of Veter \ 
inces by former War Department officials mobilization, including building a reserve Administration upon his ret Sp ( 
ind enjoined all Army officers and War of machine tools, control of export of war tion in Washington had it that Gen. B 
Departm« nt civilians to report to th matériel, courses at the Army Industrial ley was being groomed to succeed Cor U 
Under Secretary of War all cases wher College and attendance at major trade Eisenhower as Army Chief of Staff ney 
former officials of the War Department conterences. vear. S 
ippear as representatives of persons hol It was Mr. Rovall’s last official act before A War Department spokesman \ 
ing a claim against the Department taking over Mr. Patterson’s post. “Gen. Bradley is still one of the seniox Ml 
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Appropriation Breakdown 


table below indicates the amounts requested for military activities of the 

n the 1948 budget and the amounts Congress actually appropriated. It does 
ude such appropriations as flood control funds for the Corps of Engincers 
ther purely civil functions of the Army. 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN BuDGET AND APPROPRIATION 


Budget figures; Pp 825-26 “The Budget for Fiscal Year 1948” 
nriations: HR 3678, July 15, 1947, 
pI ! 


priation Title 
Secretary of War 
il Staff Corps 
al War College ee as ata 
and and (General) Statt * llege 
Department Natelaca 
termaster Corps 
\sportation Corps 


\ir Corps ntmoecnanes 
Medical Department .. 
Corps of Engineers 
Ordnance Department 
ee et 
Army Ground Forces ....... 
United States Military Academy 
National Guard .......... 
Urge ee hn. 6 5 yg weds 0 
Citizens’ Military Training .. 
Nat! Bd for Prom of Rifle Prac 
Inter-American Relations, W.D. 
Total Annual Appropriations, 
Military Activities 





and Hr Report 1091. 


ye” 7,297,000 


.. .$5,699,249,500 


Asked Got 
Budget 
$25,500,000 
9,000,000 
306,000 
450,000 
2,656,480,000 
727,901,000 
400,000,000 
90,000,000 
850,000,000 


(Appropriation 
$25,495,000 
9.000.000 
306.000 
450.000 
2,549,755,700 
699,646,960 
374,055,100 
82,474,900 
829,272,100 
75,000,000 69,534,000 
365,000,000 320,739,000 
275,044,000 245,532,800 
21,000,000 19,890,300 
4,500,000 4,500,000 
7,134,373 
134,000,000 
67,828,900 
25,025,000 
303,500 
650,000 


110,000,000 
56,000,000 
24,840,000 

281,500 
650,000 


465,593,633 
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ficers of the Army of the United States. 
Both he and the War Department are 
inxious to have him keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the Army.” Gen. Bradley 
frequently has voiced a desire to return to 
xctive duty, remaining in the tough, con- 
troversy-ridden VA post only at the re- 
quest of the President. This is his first 
trip to Germany since the end of the war. 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Five-Point Program 


[he near-critical personnel situation of 

- all-volunteer Army was being met with 

hve-point program that G-1 experts 
hoped would relieve the situation. Three 
of the five steps went into immediate ef- 
fect; two remained in the planning stage. 
The five points: 

|) Reopening of enlistments to Negroes. 
Negro strength had fallen under the 
‘0 per cent the Army tries to main- 
tain since the Army had enlisted no 
Negroes since last year. 
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Former servicemen may reenlist for 
three years with the understanding 
that they may serve for one year at 
any ZI post or station they choose. 
The Army won't guarantee a full 
year’s duty at the station of a soldier's 
choice but will make every effort to 








GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 
. @ look around. 














accommodate him 

Enlistment of high school graduates 
with assignment to a technical schoo! 
if the enlistee’s choice attes he com 
pletes basic training. This plan, still 
in the development stage, is described 
below. 


Enlistments for 


European Theater 


There is a need for 


some 40) (00) 
white soldiers in Europe during the 
rest of 1947 and enlistments for that 
theater will be open to former serv 
icemen the rest of the year. Only 
three-year hitches will be accepted 


for this theater. 


Enlisting and educating men with 
AGC scores between 70 and 80. This 


plan is also in the development stag« 


If effected it would open the enlist 
ment gates to a reservoir of man 
power that hasn’t been tapped by 
the postwar Army. Special schools 
of three months would probably be 
set up at training centers for this 
type of enlistee. 


Recruiting Inducement 


\s an inducement to enlistment the 
Army is taking a leaf from the Air Forces 
book and offering high school graduates 
schooling in an Army technical schooi of 
their choice. It will probably work this 
way: Recruiting stations will pass out to 
high school graduates printed desc riptions 
of courses offered at Army _ technical 
The graduate will fill out a blank 
form that will show which school he is in 
terested in. The 


schoc sls. 


\ecruiting Service will 
check on the applicant to see if he is other 
wise eligible for enlistment and then send 
the application in to a central headquarters 
where it would be tabulated. When an 
opening comes in the school of the appli- 
cant’s choice he is notified and accepted 
for enlistment. After completing his basic 
training he goes to school. This business 
like procedure would give the Army a 
chance to control the flow of students, 
making it impossible to over-subscribe a 
technical course that is overly popular. 

Right now the Air Forces is getting the 
cream of the high school graduates, but 
when technical training is offered Army 
wide it ought to make for a more equable 
distribution of high school graduates in all 
the arms and services. 


Officers’ Records Sifted 


With promotion by selection and career 
management to think about, there was a 
crying need for some sort of system where 
by an officer’s past record could be boiled 
down into a simple, readable synthesis. 
That was the job handed to War Depart 
ment’s Personnel Records Board, headed 
by Lt. Gen. Lucian Truscott, aided by 
Maj. Gen. D. A. Stroh. 

With twenty-five senior colonels from 
all arms and 





services as analyzers the 
board devised a form which condenses an 
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officer's records for the past ten years into 
some four pages. A footnoted chart traces 
his career year by year, giving his efficiency 
rating and other pertinent data, including 





his promotions, recommendations for pro 
motions, type of job held at various times, 
recommendations and so on. 
information that 
pertinent to the assignment or 
Regular officer will be 
readily available on these forms. Colonels 


decorations 
In short, every bit of 
might be 


promotion of a 


and lieutenant colonels were given first 
priority and, moving at the rate of about 
150 a week, for each officer had a volumin 
ous file, the board had gone through fifteen 
hundred files. With thirty thousand ofh 
cers records to be examined it was only 


a beginning, but it was a good beginning. 


Loophole Plugged 


A slightly lucrative loophole whereby 
enlisted men with more than 20 years’ 
service but less than 30 could collect a re 
enlistment allowance and then retire was 
closed by the War Department. 

Henceforth a man with more than 20 
years of service who reenlists and collects 
his allowance must serve at least one year 
before retiring. Otherwise he will be re 
quired to return the allowance. 


What It Is and Is Not 


The War Department has some answers 
for misunderstandings of the Career Man 
agement plan for officers (See INFANTRY 
June 1947 
Management is 


JOURNAL, 


Career not intended 
to 

Plan the career of an officer so that he 
will know what his assignments will be 
for the next 20 years. This would be im- 
practical and lead to the development of a 
corps of officers with restricted individual 
experience and outlook. 

Career Management is intended to pro 
vide a pattern of assignments that will 
give an officer a sound basic military 
foundation. These patterns will tend to 
show those fields for which an ofhcer is 
best qualified but the patterns are for 
large numbers of officers and not for the 
individual officer. For him there are many 
eventual possibilities within his general 
pattern. 


Proof Is in the Figures 


If cold statistics are to be believed 
Army officers find theirs a pretty satisfying 
existence. In the eight-month period, Sep- 
tember 1946 through April 1947, only 
168 Regular Army officers resigned their 
commissions. More than one-third of the 
resignations were by newly commissioned 
officers. 

Another batch of statistics about Regular 
officers has some interest, too. Since June 1, 
1946 some 21,675 officers have been in- 
tegrated into the Regular Army. This 
figure is about the same as the total num 
ber of officers commissioned into the Regu- 
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lar Army between World War I and 
June 1, 1946, and about two-thirds of the 
number commissioned between the Civil 
War and June 1, 1946. 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Definitions 


Definitions of the terms “major force” 
and “major command” were given by the 
War Department in Circular 184, July 
15, 1947. 

“Major force” means the (Army) Air 
Forces and Army Ground Forces. 

“Major command” means all armies in 
the ZI, the Military District of Washing- 
ton, overseas commands directly under the 
War Department (Alaskan Department, 
Army Ground Forces in the Pacific, etc.), 
and Army Air Forces subordinate com- 
mands (Tactical Air Command, Air Uni- 
versity, Seventh Air Force, etc.). 


Operation Camid Renewed 


Approximately 600 cadets and 780 
midshipmen were ,articipating in “Camid 
II,” second joint amphibious exercise staged 
by the service academies. During the first 
landing at Little Creek, Va., the cadets 
and middies watched a landing by a bat- 
talion of Marines of the 2d Marine Di- 
vision. For the second landing at Little 
Creek and the final one at Camp Pendle- 
ton, Va., the cadets formed the landing 
battalion, with the Marines furnishing 
officer and noncoms. Midshipmen _per- 
formed normal naval functions assisted by 
naval elements as required. 





SPECIAL STAFF 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Espionage Facts - 
The facts behind the Canadian atom 


bomb espionage case are to be widely cir- 
culated within the Army. TI&E division 
is distributing copies of Soviet Spies—The 
Story of Russian Espionage in North Amer- 
ica to all units of the Army on a basis of 
two copies for each company or compar- 
able units. Authored by Richard Hirsch, 
the book is a factual report of the breaking 
of the atomic bomb espionage case. The 
War Department holds the book “is of 
timely interest to every member of the 
military establishment.” The bock reads 
like a first-rate detective thriller, even 
though it is fact. It should. Col. Hirsch is 
a writer of detective stories. 


Tests Declassified 


More than 50 educational and psycho- 
logical tests prepared by Army psycholo- 
gists before and during the war were de- 








classified and made availab| 








Included were two early forn th rm eu 
General Classification Test, p\yc a ss 
tional achievement tests cov: rer ae . 
of subjects. ie — 
staDu! 
if Ger 
PUBLIC INFORMATIO “4 
N DIVISION Maj. G 
Something New se 
Something new was added to the equip. the 45t 
ment of Army public information wr med Lawton 
in Texas. Two officers, recent graduates of Frederic 
the Army Information Schoo! at Carlisle \rtiller 
Barracks, Pa., served three weeks in the Winfel 
city rooms of two San Antonio newspapers Othe 
and then added a fourth week at 4 ial Craig, | 
radio station. Army, 
This field experience Coming on top Canine 
of the course taught at Carlisle presumably [i Bragg, 
equipped the two PIOs with a better yp. in He 
derstanding of newspaper and radio po. J Maj. ¢ 
cedures. spector 
Fifth A 
Brig 
~ Ma Artiller 
GROUND FORCES |. 
Missile: 
ceed Bi 
. es signed 
Recruit Training Sondis 
Whether or not UMT ever became ; Brig. 
reality, the lessons learned at Fort Knox (Amy 
would leave their imprint on the Amy mandin 
One effect was already felt in an AGF an- $i Grounc 
nouncement that all Ground Forces recruits 
would receive the same type of training and BD jyisi 
off-duty programs successfully tested « : 
Knox. Wart 
Basic training organizations due to r Sth Inf 
: Divisio 


vamp their training programs to comp) 
with Gen. Devers’ directive 
newly reactivated 4th Division at For 
Ord, 5th at Fort Jackson, 9th at Fort Dix 
and 3d Armored at Knox. These unit 
train all Army replacements. 

Methods and policies adopted included 
off-duty activity programs, increased © 
ligious and moral guidance, instruction » 
citizenship and morality in the training 


omma 
nits vi 
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5. C.. 
Ky. ha 
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Jacksor 
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advisory committees. For disciplinary pur 


poses the use of trainee courts and the d War 
merit systems will be up to the division jhe fon 
commanders. The off-duty programs offe: #i™>at out 
opportunities to pursue a hobby, participa: JMjParton 
in amateur theatrics, join guided tours » pth; \ 
points of interest outside the camp ar, brig. C 
enroll in educational classes, enjoy 9% 
music, and take part in competitive at ith 
letics. Sho, 
. 945, 
General Officer Assignments asia 
One retirement and several major chang JMjown, 
in assignments of general officers were 4 “No 
nounced by Gen. Jacob L. Devers, com Jame wo 
manding Army Ground Forces. Mor 
Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, origins Shi 
ly slated to be chief of the Ground Section din; 
Air University, Maxwell Field, Ale. ™ ho d: 
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tired on August 31, after 30 
e. He commanded the 2d Ar- 
‘vision during World War II and 

‘ly organized the U. S. Con- 
in the American Occupation Zone 
f G ny. The Air University post was 
led by youthful, eight-times-wounded 
_ Robert T. Frederick, wartime 
mmander of the Ist Special Service 
For he Ist Airborne Task Force, and 
‘h 45th Division. Brig. Gen. William S. 
[awton, G-2, Fifth Army, replaced Gen. 
Frederick as assistant commandant of the 
\rtillery School, Seacoast Branch, Fort 
Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Other changes: Maj. Gen. Louis A. 
Craig, deputy commanding general, Fifth 
Army, Chicago, and Brig. Gen. Ralph J. 
Canine, Chief of Staff, V Corps, Fort 
Bragg, N. C., both slated for assignments 
in Headquarters, European Command. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin P. Parker, Eucom In- 

ector General replaced Gen. Craig with 
Fifth Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles E. Hart, First Army 
Artillery Officer, named assistant com- 
mandant of the Antiaircraft and Guided 
Missiles Center, Fort Bliss, Tex., to suc- 
ceed Brig. Gen. Robert M. Montague, as- 
signed to the Special Weapons Project, 
Sandia Base, N. M. 

Brig. Gen. Philip G. Blackmore, Sixth 
Army Ordnance Officer, named com- 
manding general, White Sands Proving 
Grounds, N. M. 


















































Divisions Reactivated 


Wartime commanders of the 4th, 5th and 
Sth Infantry Divisions and the 3d Armored 
Division turned over their colors to new 
commanding officers as these four fighting 

nits were reactivated as training divisions 
for AGF personnel. Replacement training 
enters at Fort Dix, N. J., Fort Jackson, 

. C., Ford Ord, Calif. and Fort Knox, 
Shy. have been designated as division head- 

quarters. The 4th is at Ord, the 5th at 

Jackson, the 9th at Dix and the 3d Ar- 
mored at Knox (INFANTRY JouRNAL, July 
1947). The four divisions were inactivated 
hortly after World War II. 

Wartime division commanders present at 
he formal reactivation of their former com- 
bat outhts were: Maj. Gen. Raymond O. 
Parton, 4th; Maj. Gen. Stafford L. Irwin, 

































NUTS 5th; Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, 9th; 
pa Prig. Gen. Doyle O. Hickey, 3d Armored. 
rg 
ea ith His Friends 
Shortly after Ernie Pyle’s death in April 
| 1945, the Army asked his widow if she 
| ranted his body moved to their home 
hangs #town, Albuquerque, N. M. 
ere an “No,” said Mrs. Pyle. “Ernie is where 
com Jme would want to be—with his friends.” 
; More than two years later Ernie Pyle left 
rigina- Je Shima the same way he arrived—in a 
ection, Manding craft. He and those of “his friends” 
la., ix JBwho died on Ie were returned to Okinawa 
JRNAL PTEMBER, 1947 
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TASK FORCE FURNACE SWEATS IT OUT 


In desert heat, wind, and sand Ground Forces equipment was getting a rigorous testing by 
the 30 officers and 270 enlisted men who make up Task Force Furnace, near Yuma, Ariz. 
Results are incomplete and inconclusive but to date almost all equipment is standing up 
well. Most applauded item is the nylon work suit, which is cool and strong and launders as 
easily as a pair of socks. Vehicles and weapons hold up well, except for the additional 
maintenance required due to the omnipresent sand. Big problem is water, piped in from the 
Colorado River 12 miles away. In picture above, Maj. Gen. George W. Williams and Lt. Col. 
Walter B. Richardson, Furnace’s commanding officer, check the test results of an M41 motor 
carriage, mounting a 155mm gun. They are wearing a new type “‘coolie’’ sun helmet, cool 
enough but difficult to keep on in a high wind. 











and buried in the Island Command Ceme 
tery there. 


vers scheduled by AGF. 


famous fighting parachute regiment es 
tablishes an airhead in over-snow maneu- 


INFANTRY 
Wintry Airhead 


This will be one winter when Pine 
Camp in upstate New York will not lie 
“dumb and white in a trance of snow.” 
Instead its frosty quiet will be shattered 
by the drone of planes, the shouting of 
orders, the chugging of bulldozers, as a 





~ 3B lizabeth Chase, 1866. 


Operation Snowdrop, to be carried out 
by the 505th Regimental Combat Team of 
the 82d Airborne Division, supported by 
elements of the Ninth Air Force, will be 
a complete airhead maneuver, with heavy 
engineer equipment for construction of an 
airstrip brought in by air. Resupply, evacu- 
ation and reinforcement by air will also 
be tested. 

The maneuvers, starting November | 
and continuing until March 1, 1948, will 
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1 72-hour attack for the 
airhead sometime between February 9 and 
February 29. Jump Zone will be near the 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario. The 316th 
Troop Carrier Group, which carried the 
505th to Sicily, Normandy, and Holland, 
will provide the transportation—new Fair 
child C-82 Packets, the “flying boxcars.” 
About 2,000 Ground Forces troops, all 
from the 82d Airborne, will participate in 
Snowdrop, including the 456th Parachute 
Field Artillery and Company B, 307th Air- 
borne Engineer Bn. 

Rigorous cold-weather training is on the 
docket for AGF troops. First phase of the 
training will include indoctrination and 
acclimatization in cold weather and over- 
snow operations. Emphasis will be on sur 
vival in bivouac and combat in extreme 
snow and cold; snowshoe and ski training, 
including cross-country hikes; wearing of 
clothing and equipment, and use, care and 
maintenance of arms and equipment. All 
will be instructed in fire-fighting, fire pre 
vention, heating of barracks and other 
buildings. The first phase will wind up 
with instruction in loading and lashing 
of equipment in gliders and transports. 

Second phase, beginning December 1, 
will stress training at squad and platoon 
levels; the third, starting January 11, will 
advance to company level, and the fourth 
phase, from January 25 to February 8, will 
cover battalion training. All of this leads 
to the final phase, the actual establishment 
of the airhead. 





be < lim ix¢ d by 








Alaskan Exercises 


Another cold-weather maneuver was 
shaping up, this one scheduled to be car- 
ried out by units of the 2d Division in 
Alaska. Planning was in charge of three 
veterans of the mountain fighting in Italy 

Gen. Mark Clark, commanding Sixth 
Army, wartime chief of the Fifth Army; 
Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, deputy com- 
mander of Sixth Army, who led the 10th 
Mountain Division in Italy, and Maj. Gen. 
Paul W. Kendall, commanding the 2d 
Division, whose Italian service was as com- 
manding general of the 88th Division. The 
exercises will be based on lessons learned 
by Task Forces Frigid, Williwaw and 
Frost. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Transfers Urged 


In anticipation of legislative authoriza- 
tion for the new arm, tentatively called 
armored cavalry, Arm: Ground Forces 
was again urging qualified tank officers of 
any arm to transfer to the cavalry and at 
the same time told cavalry ofhcers who were 
not tank-qualified either to become quali- 
fied or to transfer to some other branch. 


ARTILLERY 


Doctrine and Developments 
Research in artillery doctrine and de- 
velopments got underway with the estab- 


lishment of a Department of Analysis and 
Research at the Artillery School, Fort Sill, 





Il there is a liberal and encouraging sprinkling 








NATIONAL GUARD IN SUMMER TRAINING 


Although the backbone of the postwar Guard to date is the warwise veteran of World War 


the 46th Infantry Division, Michigan National Guard, on the firing line at Comp Grayling. 


of youngsters. Here are two teen-agers of 
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Okla. All three branches of ari), aa 
field, coast and antiaircr we pe. activ 
sented in the department. ~~ the | 
Improved artillery doctrin, nd trina: Puert 
methods are expected to co; out da Net 
department. It will also ma i lini, pers 
with other Army research and devel ald eau 
groups. et RE newly 
f vad 
"Copter Passes Desert Tests aoe 
Members of the AGF team with Task 
Force Furnace in Arizona successfully undery 
tested a new helicopter to be used x .. Mesaid 
artillery observation craft in desert ones, 
tions. , 
Furnace headquarters reported that tess Unit} 
proved the new plane’s adaptability t o _ 
erations in air temperatures of approx a ry 
mately 120 degrees. The engines of the MaENation: 
rotary wing aircraft do not become oye - 
heated while hovering for long periods Guard 
over stretches of hot sand. ~ BBs the 
The helicopter, known as the X[-): 10 per 
still is a short-range aircraft but one the Melaims . 
Army is testing can be broken down anj The 
carried over long distances in a Fairchili tributic 
Packet C-82, to be reassembled at jx ows: 
destination by a ground crew. 149.27 
579.15 
— The 
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Recruiting Service Aids Guard 


The Regular Army was extending a help 
ing hand to its brother in arms, the Ns 
tional Guard. The 1,780 stations of th 
Army Recruiting Service were actively aid 
ing the National Guard to reach its hoped 
for total of 682,000 men. 

Specific steps, as outlined in a War De 
partment memorandum: 
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(1) Army Recruiting Stations will fur 
nish National Guard information to ma 
who are interested in the Guard or wh 
are no longer prospects for enlistment is 
the Regular Army. Such men will be & 
rected to local units of the National Guard 


iti j : : ional ( 
(2) Recruiting Stations will assist Guar: Mai 
unit commanders in setting up a recruit on 


ing system similar to the one used by the 
Regulars. 

(3) Recruiting Stations will help in the 
preparation and placement of publicity anc 
advertising programs. 


icted 
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With the contemplated strength of th 
Guard almost three times that which existe 
before World War II, Maj. Gen. Butler 
B. Miltonberger (due to retire as Guar 








ne tol 

Chief this month) welcomed the assistan®® Bi atec 

and said he had urged State Adjutant <a 

Generals to get the program rolling imme y | 

diately. he off 
Meanwhile, the granting of authority © . 

TE 
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Nevada's units extended Guard 
every state in the Union, plus 

































































repre ae D viet of Columbia, Hawaii and 
Puer \ico. Authority to organize the 

Lining Nev Guard was granted following a 

M the ners visit to the National Guard Bu- 

1aison i Brig. Gen. Marlowe M. Merrick, 

ment sa sointed Adjutant General of Ne- 
vada. Organization had been held up by 
efysal of the legislature to appropriate the 
necessary funds and was made possible 
T wr: yuse private businessmen were 
by. underwriting the program, Gen. Marlowe 
S an said. 
Unit Funds 

tt 

to op Some $770,000 of unit funds received 

pr \ by the War Department from inactivated 

of the [National Guard units is in the process of 

- over [being distributed to the new National 

periods: MEGuard. The sum represents 90 per cent 
of the amount the War Department has; 

XL-13 B10 per cent is being held to meet delayed 

Ne the laims or other contingencies. 

mM. and The first five states to share in the dis- 

irchid HBtribution got $81,127.41, divided as fol- 

at its Mlows: Arizona $14,648.95; Arkansas $26, 
149.27; Kansas $11,959.55; Maryland $7,- 
579.15; Oklahoma $20,880.49. 

— The funds are distributed to all units 
allotted to the respective states, on the 
basis of table of organization strength. 

More authorizations will be made in the 

a. ear future. At the same time the Guard 
ureau is checking to see if all funds of 

activated units were properly submitted 

d o the War Department. 

a help . 

he Ny phot in the Arm 

“ a Kids who were 11 years old when bombs 

hoped ell on Pearl Harbor saw their fathers and 
brothers march off to war while they could 

Tar De nly engage in such unsatisfying patriotic 
ctivities as gathering scrap and promoting 

e sale of war bonds. 

vill fur But those kids are 17 now and still in- 

to men merested in things military. To give them 

or wh chance—and to give National Guard en- 
nent in festments a hearty shove, too—Congress 
| be d: Mmpassed and the President signed legislation 

Guard puthorizing 17-year-olds to join the Na- 

+ Gut ional Guard. 

all Maj. Gen. Butler B. Miltonberger, 

by the meuct of the National Guard Bureau, pre- 

. cted the enlistment of the youths would 
; ive the National Guard a needed shot in 

p @ the he arm. 

city anc 

“of the (Et8 Senior Instructors 

Bate Assignment of additional senior ground 

Cuard ME STUCtors for the National Guard brought 

. fame total number to 48, assigned to 45 

ae ates, the District of Columbia and the 

— itories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 

_ y Ground Forces announced. Each of 

a he officers is a Regular Army colonel. 
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URNAL 


Liaison Planes 


Guard ground units were due to receive 
780 light planes for liaison and artillery 
observation, with 850 pilot vacancies to 
be filled. Pilots will be commissioned and 
authorized up to 100 hours flying time an- 
nually under the training program. Train- 
ing will be given both to ex-AAF pilots 
who desire it and can meet the require- 
ments and to non-flyers who may be 
chosen for pilot training. 

Current plans called for the assignment 
of the light planes as follows: 

Three planes to each division head- 
quarters; two to each division artillery 
headquarters, group artillery headquarters, 
corps artillery headquarters and artillery 
battalion; and one to each infantry regi- 
ment, engineer battalion, armored division 
combat command, infantry division tank 
battalion, and separate tank battalion. 


New Uniforms Coming 


New winter uniforms, 300,000 of them, 
were slated for early fall delivery to the 
National Guard. Complete with Eisen- 
hower jackets, the new clothing was ex- 
pected to improve Guard morale and 
stimulate enlistments. 


New Planes 


By sometime next spring, Air Nationa! 
Guard pilots would be flying modern, post 
war aircraft. The AAF signed a $2,500, 
000 contract with the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation for 32 new P-80B jet fighters 
to be used to equip Air Guard units. This 
brought to 86 the number of P-80B’s on 
order for the Guard. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Reserve Commissions 


Wartime warrant officers, flight officers 
and first three graders who want Reserve 
commissions have until Dec. 31, 1947, to 
apply. Service must have been in one of 
the above grades between Dec. 7, 1941 
and June 30, 1947. Age bracket is from 
21 to 28. 

The War Department was also planning 
to offer direct commissions to persons with 
either professional or technical qualifica- 
tions that are critically essential to the 
Army, and to those qualified to render 
valuable service in industrial mobilization. 
Full information may be obtained from 
Army area headquarters or from Military 
District offices. 


Airborne Reserve Training 


Six hundred Reserve officers were in- 
cluded in 14-day active duty training 
periods with the 82d Airborne Division 
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during July and August. The training, 
given to two groups of three hundred ofh- 
cers each, was designed to orient the Re 
serves in the latest airborne and air-trans- 
portability doctrine and technique. Officers 
participated in all phases of airborne train- 
ing except actual jumps. 

Quotas of sixty officers for each of the 
two training periods were assigned to the 
First, Third, and Fifth Armies and 120 
officers to the Second Army. Although of 
ficers assigned to Organized Reserve Air 
borne units were given priority, all Re 
serves were eligible for the training. 


ORC Staff Officers 


Commanders of major and minor forces 
in the ZI can detail reserve officers, who 
are serving on extended active duty as GSC 
officers with troops, to assist and advise 
them in regard to ORC affairs. Only such 
ORC officers who have accepted appoint 
ment in the ORC since June 28, 1945 may 
be assigned to such duty. 


More Units Activated 


The activation of 218 additional units 
of the Organized Reserve Corps was an 
nounced, making a total in the early part 
of August of 4,870. 





OTHER BRANCHES 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Ordnance Makers Optimistic 
The New York Times reported that 


manufacturers of ordnance equipment are 
convinced “that larger [government] de 
mands upon their facilities may be made 
within the next quarter.” Basis of the be 
lief, the newspaper reported, was the an 
nouncement of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission that the Los Alamos atomic energy 
plant was reactivated. 

This, the ordnance manufacturers be 
lieve, is a “very clear word from the gov 
ernment telling the rest of the world ‘that 
this country is going ahead with prepa 
rations for national defense at full speed’,” 
the Times said in quoting an unnamed 
spokesman for the ordnance industry. 

The spokesman said that his industry 
was in a very favorable position to meet al! 
government demands. Demands for civilian 
products manufactured by the industry 
are rapidly being filled and there is a re 
serve in the distribution pipeline that 
could handle current demands while the 
manufacturers are filling government 
orders. 

The Times reported that ordnance ex 
perts feel that the government’s stock 
piles of strategic materials are reaching 
low levels in some cases and in others, 
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notably the aircraft industry, the lack of 
orders has caused the loss of production 
tools and trained manpower. 


CHAPLAINS 


Honored By Pope 


Chaplain (Colonel) Patrick J. Ryan, 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains, was elevated 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate, with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor, by 
Pope Pius XII 
1928, Monsignor Ryan was Division Chap 
lain of the 3d Division and Army Chap 
lain of the Fifth Army throughout the 
Italian « ampaign 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Drive for Backing 


l'ransportation Corps’ drive to get the 
backing of the transportation industry's 
management and labor leaders in creating 
affliated units of reserves was showing suc 
cess. The Corps reported that the American 
Trucking Associations, the Internationa! 
Teamsters Union and the Association of 
American Railroads have promised full co 
operation in the organization of affliated 
units. Railroad labor unions have been 
consulted and are expected to give the 
green light to the campaign. 
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A Regular chaplain since 





Field Operation 

The first summer training period for 
ransportation Corps ROTC students at 
Fort Eustis, Va., culminated in a field 
operation that involved water and land 
transportation from the Virginia post to 
the big TC installation at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J. 

Some 150 ROTC members from 13 
schools were divided into two groups for 
the move to Camp Kilmer. One group went 
by water and returned by motor while the 
other group reversed that procedure. En 
route the students were instructed in ma- 
rine operations and motor movements. 


Sacred and Delicate Mission 


When the program for the .removal of 
war dead from overseas burial grounds to 
the U.S. gets underway the Transporta- 
tion Corps expects to handle up to 12,600 
bodies a month at the New York Port of 
Embarkation. 

In preparation for the task PE officials 
are training longshoremen for the task. It 
will not, they say, be an “unloading” but 
a “debarking” operation. The remains are 
“passengers” not “cargo.” The bodies will 
come out of compartments and not the 
“hold.” 

The job is “the most sacred and most 
delicate of all missions” facing the Trans- 
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DISTAFF SIDE GETS ITS FIRST REGULAR COMMISSION 


Although there have been nurses with the Army since Civil Wor days, until Col. Florence 

A. Blanchfield received a full commission in the Regular Army of the United States from Gen. 

Eisenhower, no woman had ever had a full commission in the Regular service with the same 

pay and promotion status os male officers. Col. Blanchfield as superintendent of Army nurses 

was the first to receive a commission, but on the same list were 72 other nurses, consisting of 

Is, 20 majors, 23 captains, and 15 first lievtenants. Authorized strength 
of the new Army Nurse Corps is 2,558. 
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portation Corps, Maj. Gen 
Plank, CG of the New York 
New York Longshoremen’s 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Deposits 


Beginning the first of the y 
made by soldiers may be withdrawn ons 
on discharge or retirement. | 
version to prewar practice. 


Purchase of Marks 
EUCOM Headquarters announ it 


all sales of German marks and other for 
eign currencies would be made at Am 
Finance offices only on the written appli 
cation of the purchaser, approved in aah 
ing by the local finance officer making th 
exchange. 

Procedure was designed to improve and 
augment existing controls and to speed y; 
accounting and recording. Each pur 
chaser will be given a receipt verifying th 
purchase. 

Applications for the purchase of foreig; 
money are available at local Army financ 
offices, and must be completed in dup! 
cate. The original approved copy wil! bx 
retained by the purchaser. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Postwar Low 


The incidence of venereal disease in th 
Army hit a postwar low early in the sun 
mer. Stringent regulations and aggressiv 
action by the Secretary of War were r 
sponsible for the good showing, the War 
Department announced in a press releas: 
that revealed these reductions from postwar 
highs: 

(1) A 23 per cent decrease in the 

European Theater; 

(2) A 50 per cent decrease in the Ps 

cific Theater; 

(3) A 47 per cent decrease in th 

United States; 

(4) An over-all 30 per cent decrease 

The press release gave no figures show 
ing the per cent of incidence or the num 
ber of cases reported. 


Ticket Home 


Dependents of soldiers in Europe anc 
civilian employees who suffer from chron 
illnesses are being sent to the US. for 
treatment because of the limited medica 
and hospital facilities available to EUC OM 
and because chronic infectious diseases 
might affect the health of the military 
community. Tuberculosis was cited as a0 


example of an infectious disease and hy- 


pertension as a typical non-infectious ill 
ness requiring lengthy hospitalization 
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Dead! ine Extended 
tl ne limit for applicants seeking 
Regular Army commissions in the Army 
es rps and the Women’s Medical 
Corps was extended to Septem- 


Spe 
, 147, from July 31. 


Medics in Germany 
Vai. Gen. Raymond W. Bliss returned 
Germany with an idea. German 
once among the finest in the 

d fallen to an almost unbeliev- 
y low estate. There was too much sick- 
and not enough doctors. What Gen. 
Bliss had in mind was setting up a resi- 
dency training program for young Army 
doctors stationed in Germany, which 
would give them valuable medical train- 
ing and would help alleviate the doctor 
shortage among the civilian population. 
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Life Begins at 40 


On August 1 the Army Air Forces cele- 
brated its 40th birthday. From an inaus- 
picious beginning in 1907, when the Avia- 
tion Section consisted of one officer and 
two enlisted men, the AAF by the end of 
World War II had mushroomed into an 
yeronautical giant that flew 13,500,000 
werseas hours and dropped 2,000,000 tons 
f bombs. And, although peace had shrunk 
its fighting strength, it at last had been 
given equal rank with the Army and Navy, 
with its own Secretary in the new setup 
provided in the unification measure. 

The Air Force had come of age but in 
the two years since VJ-day both debits and 
credits had been entered in its ledgers. 
On the credit side were 33 international 
and national flying records established in 
a lessthan-two-year span, including a 
world’s speed record of 624 miles an hour 
made in a P-80 at Muroc Air Base, Calif. 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, August 1947). Many 
new planes of all types had been developed 
and were being built. But research and de- 
velopment expenses were a major prob- 
lem when the amount spent in one year 
on propeller research before World War 
Il ($4,800) would not buy one propeller 
for a modern bomber today. 

And an even more ticklish problem, as 
pointed out by Hanson Baldwin in The 
New York Times, was that of gearing 
exacting combat requirements to the cold 
facts of procurement. According to Bald- 
win, too much time was being spent de- 
veloping hotter and bigger planes and not 
enough to how they could be produced in 
quantity in an emergency. The problem 
was being studied by the Government's Air 
Coordinating Committee (see below). The 
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AIR FORCES’ BIG HELICOPTER 


A 10-passenger helicopter, largest craft of its type in the AAF, makes its first test flight. It 

is an all-metal, twin-engine affair, with overlapping rotors as a unique feature. It has a maxi- 

mum forward speed of more than 100 miles per hour and a range of 350 miles at cruising 
speed of 90 miles an hour. 































































AAF was learning that life indeed begins 
at forty. 


Requirements Studied 


An intensive study of the nation’s avia- 
tion industry to determine requirements 
for adequate national defense was ordered 
by the Government’s Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

Garrison Norton, Assistant Secretary of 
State and Chairman of the board, said 
that the research would be undertaken by 
Stanford University and will get under 
way some time next year. The new study 
supplants an earlier survey which called 
for three to four thousand military planes 
a year. 


Year Completed 
The AAF’s All-Weather Airline, be- 


tween Clinton County Army Air Base, 
Wilmington, O. and Andrews Field, Md., 
completed its first year of operation. The 
airline, operated by the All-Weather Fly- 
ing Center, investigates and tests all equip- 
ment and devices that could be used to 
combat weather conditions which normal- 
ly ground aircraft. All flights are under 
either actual or simulated instrument con- 
ditions from take-off to landing. In clear 
weather pilots fly under the hood, the 
hood being made of red polaroid glass 
which covers the windshield. When the 
pilot dons blue goggles, all outside vision 
is blacked out but he has a clear view of 
the instruments and controls. During the 
year, only two flights were not completed, 
neither of them because of bad weather. 


Operation Harken 


Three AAF Superforts were testing new 
penetrating bombs of American and British 
design against the German submarine as 
sembly factory at Farge, near Bremen. The 
project, called Operation Harken, was ac- 
tually a resumption of Operation Ruby, 
conducted in 1945 against Helgoland and 
Farge. The RAF had provided 13 mis- 
siles, modified versions of the 1,650-pound 
Tall-Boy bomb, but had no bombers of 
their own capable of reaching the neces- 
sary altitude for the tests. 

The American bombs included new ver 
sions of the 25,000-pound Amazon and 
Samson bombs. The B-29s were to drop 
30 of them, with the high explosives re- 
moved to avoid damage to nearby dwell- 
ings. Penetrating power only was to be 
tested. The high altitude, precision bomb- 
ing would require perfect weather condi- 
tions and AAF Ordnance officers estimated 
the tests would take at least three months. 

Officers and technicians from the RAF 
and AAF were to evaluate and assess the 
damage to the Farge structure, particularly 
the special sections of thickest construc- 
tion. The best of the American bombs will 
become standard Air Forces equipment. 


Parasite Plane 

A parasite plane that: (1) can be carried 
in the bomb bay of a B-36; (2) can be 
launched in midair, and (3) can return 
to its mother craft, was the latest AAF 
brainchild. Now under construction at the 
McDonell plant in St. Louis it was desig- 
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nated the XP-85. Jet-powered, the plane's 
size, performance, speed and range were 
still secrets, as was the method of launch- 
ing and receiving it back by the mother 
ship. 


21 Tons of Bomb 


An AAF announcement disclosed that a 
+29 has been modified to carry the 
heaviest bomb ever made—a 42,000-pound- 
er. A part of the body section under the 
wing had to be cut away to make room 
for the huge bomb. Although the missile 
is the heaviest airborne bomb load in the 
history of war planes to date, the Air 
Forces ordnance division was also working 
on production of bombs weighing up to 
100,000 pounds. 


Mobile Units Test Applicants 


Special tests used to select AAF avia 
tion cadets during the war proved so suc 
cessful that the Air Forces was planning 
to give the tests in travelling examining 
units scheduled to visit all parts of the 
country. Applicants for pilot training can 
be tested near their homes when the mo- 
bile units visit more than a score of air 
bases throughout the country. The tests 
eliminate applicants who are physically and 
mentally unsuitable for military flying. 


Rescue Service 


Civilian survivors of airplane crashes 
might soon have prompt and expert aid 
by plane and parachute. Rescue crews, 
organized and operated by the AAF for 
military purposes, will be in alert status 
at all times, ready to rush by air to a 
crash. They will be available for civilian 
crashes upon request. 

Under the plan, several rescue crews, 
including paratroops and “paradoctors,” 
will be stationed at widely separated Army 
airports, including two in Alaska, one or 
two in Hawaii, two in the Caribbean area, 
and some in foreign bases. 





SCIENCE AND WAR 


Special Weapons 





A program and plan of operation for an 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project 
were approved by Gen. Eisenhower and 
Adm. Nimitz. A joint Army-Navy organi- 
zation, the project will discharge all mili- 
tary functions relating to atomic energy. 
These include training of special person- 
nel, military participation in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons of all kinds, and 
developing and effecting joint radiological 
safety measures in coordination with es- 
tablished agencies. It maintains liaison with 
the Atomic Energy Commission through 
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the Military Liaison Committee. 

Commander of the new project is Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, formerly head of 
the Manhattan Project that developed the 
atomic bomb. His deputy is Rear Adm. 
William S. Parsons, Director of Atomic 
Defense for the Navy. Both are members 
of the Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Chief field installation of the AFS WP 
is Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. M.., 
which is commanded by Brig. Gen. Robert 
M. Montague. 

Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in its semi-annual report, dis- 
closed that it was establishing proving 
grounds in the Pacific for developing and 
testing atomic weapons. No further infor- 
mation was divulged but it was generally 
believed that the new proving ground 
would be a permanent installation like the 
atomic bomb factory at Los Alamos. Exact 
location was not revealed. 


Grim Footnote 


Another grim footnote was added to the 
atomic warfare news with the announce- 
ment by the Atomic Energy Commissicn 
that the atomic bomb factory at Los Ala- 
mos was being put on a permanent basis. 
Carroll L. Tyler, retired Navy captain and 
ordnance expert will be in charge of the 
Los Alamos laboratory, succeeding Col. 
Herbert C. Gee, Army Engineer who had 
been on loan to the Commission since it 
took over the Manhattan Project at the 
start of this year. 

Plans call for more than 1,000 rew 
homes in the warbuilt city, along with 
new schools, community service and com- 
mercial features, facilities, streets and 
utilities. 


400-Mile Russian Rocket 


A guided missile with a 400-mile range, 
twice that of the V-2’s that the U.S. has 
been testing in New Mexico, was in the 
hands of Soviet Russia. The missi!e was de- 
veloped by the Germans and captured by 
the Russians at Peenemunde. The U.S. 
has plans and specifications for the long- 
range rocket, known as the A-9, but has 
no working model. The rocket is similar to 
the V-2, but has wings that double the 
range. 

Special control devices give it at least as 
much accuracy as the V-2. German scien- 
tists working for the American Army said 
the weapon would go into a vertical dive 
at the end of its glide. 


Propellant Research 


The Navy was planning to spend about 
$300,000 on research and development of 
gun and rocket propellants at its Naval 
Powder Factory at Indian Head, Md. No 
large scale production was planned, the 
emphasis to be on developing new and 


a 
experimental types of prop. 


er nts, te 
mining methods of production St ws 
feasibility of development. ye 
Atomic Television 

Equipment that will televise ;he under 
water effects of last year's nic vent 
tests at Bikini Atoll has been ¢ loped by 


the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 

According to the Associated Press the 
Laboratory said the equipment would weak 
this way: “A.diver will go below at Bikin 
with a watertight camera e| trically n 
cussed by remote control from 4 and 
ship. The pictures will be transmitted \, 
wire to a screen aboard ship.” 


German V-Weapons Obsolete 
Only two years after VE-day the AAF 


considered Hitler’s terror weapons, the V.| 
and V-2, tactically obsolete. Air Forces’ 
technicians claimed that the German buz 
bomb and rocket had been outstripped by 
our new discoveries in aircraft and guided 
missiles and were useful only for research 
purposes. 


A Long Way to Go 


There was no damage except to the in 
habitants’ nerves when a German V-2 
Rocket at White Sands, N. M., slipped its 
leash and instead of crashing in the desert 
far to the north, turned south and thumped 
into the Mexican hills near Juarez. Bur 
the failure called attention to two factors 
in the Army’s ambitious rocket program 
(1) great strides had been made; (2) there 
still was a long way to go. 

White Sands itself had grown from 3 
desolate makeshift post into one that was, 
although still dreary, vastly improved in 
technical and dwelling facilities. The 
Air Forces still held aloof but the Navy 
was cooperating wholeheartedly. And bes 
of all, the Army no longer depended on 
German technicians to fire the rockets 
Only two remained on the post. 

Out of 28 rockets fired in the past year 
several either failed to launch or veered 
erratically in their courses. But there had 
been no casualties or property damage and 
the know-how gained thereby was im 
estimable. 


Curtain of Silence 


American scientists had begun rolling 
back a curtain of silence that had hidden 
Micronesia for 37 years (see News of the 
Services, Inranrry Journar, Apt. 
1947). Forty-four anthropologists, lin- 
guists and geographers from 21 American 
institutions were studying the 1,40 
islands of the Marianas, Carolines and 
Marshalls, bloody battlegrounds of W orld 
War IL. 

The scientists were being transported 
by Navy aircraft and ships. The islands 
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th ‘iio ,eir aggregate land area is less 
hen £ Rhode Island. They were 
purl by Germany from Spain in 
999 | mandated to Japan after the 
ce World War. No basic research has 
\der- a there since a German expedi- 
omb n 108-10. 
d by With a trusteeship conferred by the 
United Nations, the United States wanted 
the it what it had. 
‘ tk 
ikin 
| Fake Targets 
Navy The Navy had been having quite a time 
14, vesting its radar equipment at its James 
sown, R. L., laboratory. To be tested a 
-adar set had to have something to see and 
| *t was a little expensive to send a battle- 
| ship cavorting around Narragansett Bay 
AAF I just to furnish a pip for a radar screen. 
V-] So the Navy got together with Johns 
res’ [J Hopkins University scientists and came up 
buzz with a weird contraption that makes arti- 
d by I ficial targets appear on radar scopes. With 
ided J adjustments for speed, altitude and course 
arch i the machine can make a plane or warship 
appear on the screen at will. Not only 
that but the scientists can make the targets 
do anything they wish, merely by twisting 
: couple of knobs. 
e in 
V2 
d its 
|| NAVY DEPARTMENT 
nped 
But 
Ctors 
ram: | Postwar Letdown 
here Naval personnel efficiency was at its 
lowest ebb in many a year according to the 
m @ @ Bureau of Naval Personnel Training Bul- 
was letin. But steps were being taken to right 
d in the situation and heads were due to ro!l 
The J particularly in the ranks of the chief petty 
Navy 9 officers, some of whom would lose their 
best J wartime rating unless they snapped out of 
1 on J it. Blame was also distributed among com- 
kets missioned officers, some of whom, it was 
asserted, were not keeping their ships and 
yea’. i crews at peak operating efficiency. Inex 
_ perience of crews and a general air of de 
had featism caused by the rapid demobilization 
| is were cited as causes but not excuses. 
New Subs 
Two new American submarines, sched- 
uled for completion in 1951, will be the 
lling J world’s fastest underwater combat boats. 
dden J They will be named the Tang and the 
f the J Trigger, after two subs that were lost in 
\pri the Pacific in 1945 while wreaking havoc 
lin with Japanese shipping. Hull, machinery 
rican and contract plans are being prepared by 
400 HB the Bureau of Ships, with radical dc 
and @@ partures from conventional designs ex 
Jorid HH pected. Two captured German U-boats, 
plus much captured information, will prob- 
ted MP ably furnish the basis for many of the 
ands #& changes. 
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NAVY SCOUT PLANE GETS ROUGH WATER TRIAL 


Successful rough water landing tests, carried out in heavy seas, have been completed by the 
latest version of the Navy's scout observation seaplane, the Curtiss SC-2 Seahawk at the Naval 
Air Test Center, Patuxent, Md. During the tests waves at times attained a height of more than 
five feet, and wind velocities were as high as 35 miles per hour. The Seahawk's job is to 
scout for enemy forces, spot gunfire, and to act as a sea search and rescue plane. 








Dress Uniforms May Change 


Naval officers won’t have to worry about 
dress and full-dress uniforms until at least 
1 October 1949. 

A new directive says there is as yet no 
crystallized opinion as to what the dress 
suit will look like, but adds that anybody 
with ideas on the matter may submit sug- 
gestions to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Meanwhile, the dress uniform for eve- 
ning will still be service blue D or service 
white, as directed by respective commands. 
Blue D, remember, is the blue uniform 
with bow tie and cap cover as prescribed, 
white or blue. 

Designing a new uniform is quite a 
task. One thing to be considered, for in- 
stance, is the trend of other nations and 
other services. The Naval officer sometimes 
is called upon to appear at official functions 
at which the dress uniform is worn. 

There is also the matter of what to trim 
and what to leave. The old full dress, for 
example, included a frock coat, a cocked 
hat, gold epaulettes and a sword. Some of 
this impedimenta may have to go. 


“Zipper” Operation Speeded 


With the decommissioning of the USS 
Washington (BB-56) and North Carolina 
‘BB-55), the last major units of 982 ships 
assigned to the Atlantic Reserve Fleet was 
inactivated. The two vessels were moved 
by tugs to Bayonne, N. J., from the Brook- 
lyn Naval Shipyard, where the zipping 
operation was conducted. 

Already 723 ships had been inactivated 
or decommissioned, with the remainder in- 
cluding only auxiliary vessels and district 


craft. Captain Timothy J. O’Brien, USN, 


CO of the North Carolina, said, “the two 
ships are in better shape today than at any 
time during their fighting careers.” 

There are 309 ships anchored at Green 
Cove Springs, Fla.; 126 at Charleston, S. 
C.; 110 at Orange, Tex.; 58 at New Lon 
don, Conn.; 45 at Norfolk, Va.; 44 at 
Philadelphia; 23 at Boston and eight at 
Brooklyn. The Atlantic Reserve 
Fleet will be inactivated by January 1. 


entire 


CEC—Reserve Units 


In addition to the regular Naval Reserve 
and NROTC, units of the Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps Volunteer Reserve were 
being organized in 175 cities throughout 
the country. They follow the pattern 
adopted by the Seabees during World War 
II, the battalion being the basic unit. 

Training program includes the holding 
of monthly study seminars by each unit, 
and two-week training courses for selected 
groups of officers in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Washington, D. C. 

The first groups of seminars, extending 
over ten months, will emphasize the con 
tinental phase of the Civil Engineer Corps 
shore construction for the Fleet. The two 
week training courses include lectures by 
key officers of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and visits to Naval Activities in the 


area of Washington and Norfolk 


Outgrows Navy 

When J. E. Gillespie joined the Navy, 
he was just 17 years old and six feet two 
inches tall. But in less than a year, he 
grew up to 6 feet 6% inches in height. 
Since Navy hammocks and overheads won't 
stretch, Gillespie was given a discharge. 
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Germany Today 


A REVIEW BY ROBERT 


WILLIAM |! 


WHITE S Report on the Germans 1S EXACTLY 


what it purports to be: a journalist's case book in quest of 
truth amidst the rubble-strewn squares and streets of what were 
once German cities. Mr. White, although his sharp vignettes 
of the German scene reveal him as a highly astute observer, 
does not affect philosophical profundity. His story unfolds 
freely, unburdened by dark references to Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
Spengler or Rosenberg. He eschews the jargon of psycho 
analysis applied to whole nations. Some of his Germans con 
form to the type which, according to the Catonic indictment 
of Lord Vansittart, supposedly represents the German people— 
the eternal aggressors. Others behave like men and women 
of any country and any historical epoch who have escaped 
from despotism and defeat into the twilight zone of bare sur- 
vival. Others, especially the very young, appear to have for- 
gotten quickly the slogans of political ideology and purgatory 
of war and to be looking to tomorrow. In short, the behavior 
of individuals does not trace a collective pattern of transcendent 
significance. 

Che Report does not reveal the Truth-about-Germany, but 
rather the condition of man under peculiarly tragic and sordid 
circumstances. Mr. White, impatient with preconceived ideas, 
lets his Germans do the talking. There is Albrecht Schultz, the 
uneasy intellectual, who went to college in America and saw 
the war from the vantage point of Goebbels’ Propaganda Min- 
istry; there is Friedrich Neumann, the unreconstructed chau- 
vinist; there are the young women, Trude and Fraulein /.lein, 
who grew up under Hitler, the one an unlovely hypocrite, the 
other poignantly alive to a new sense of freedom. Perhaps it is 
in the portraits of the Von B.s, mother and daughter, that Mr. 
White has caught most successfully the essence of that other 


*Report On the Germans. By W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 260 Pages; $3.00. 
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Germany which belongs to European civilization. The Von 
B.s, though they passed through the concentration cam; 
the Gestapo, kept their dignity and remained the cultivated 
Europeans they had always been. The story of their relation 
to the Occupying Powers, represented by six Russian officer 
quartered on them, covers the most readable pages of M: 
White’s most readable book. 

Mr. White is not as subtle an observer as is Stephen Spende 
the English poet, who in his European Witness has supplied 
the only other—seldom have so many said so little—creditabk 
account of postwar Germany. But Mr. White, too, records the 
latent tensions of German life under the rule of the victors, at 
odds among themselves and baffled by perplexities which, in 
part at least, are of their own making. The Germans, like all 
conquered peoples, developed a keen understanding of the 
predilections and prejudices of their conquerors. How many 
Germans, exposed to Mr. White's interrogations, responded 
unmindful of what they thought would be the preconceptions 
of an American of his age, cultural background and profes 
sion? 

That most Germans have perfected the art of pleasing the 
victor by adopting verbally his own ideas on politics and ethics 
is neither sinister nor typically a German ruse. It is perfectly 
natural. It is, however, exasperatingly confusing. For there 
are several victors, several national ideologies. Thus each vic 
tor conceives of the German problem not merely as a problem 
of making peace with a former enemy but also as a challenge 
to his own social system. The contradictions of that system are 
projected into the administration of the occupied zone. Mr. 
White, in a conversation with “Mr. Jones,” discovered some 
strange dissonances in the voice of American officialdom in Ger 
many, speaking on political fundamentals. The conflicting 
views on the nature of democracy, private enterprise, libert 
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other issues that divide the Occupying Powers (and 
ome o| the zonal military governments), are obvious to any 
vegsonaly intelligent person. The Germans have caught on 
«o these differences of opinion. While this is political educa- 
tion of 2 kind, it is not what was meant by “re-educating” the 
German people. One need not be an expert psychologist to see 
that the resulting conflict situations are not conducive to inte- 

tion of individual personality or German society as a whole 
but rather to cultivation of the subtlest of cynicism and spiritual 
nihilism 

In a concluding section Mr. White draws a none-too-reas- 
suring comparison between the methods of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1919 and the inconsistencies which have brought us to the 
present stalemate in drawing up a peace for Germany. He 
argues that the peace settlement of 1919, made by three power- 
ful democracies, reflected the Allies’ unity as to the kind of 
Europe they wanted, though they differed occasionally as to 
means for achieving it. By contrast, unity among the Allies of 
this war was gained at the cost of postponing major peace prob- 
blems until after cessation of hostilities, when Russia would be 
occupying most of the disputed points, and our bargaining po- 
sition would be clearly weaker. 

Mr. White ascribes our failure to free Europe from dictator- 
ship to four principal mistakes: (1) we failed to exact as a 
price for Lend-Lease to Russia a pledge by Stalin renouncing 
all territorial claims; (2) our unconditional surrender formula 
put Russia in the heart of Europe; (3) by rejecting Churchill’s 
scheme for an invasion of the Balkans we sacrificed political 
objectives to military expediency; (4) by dissolving our armies 


and m 


after V-J day we threw away the only kind of bargaining 
power, i.e., force, which could have compelled the Russians to 
live up to the commitments they had given at Yalta. 

Among these cardinal errors of our foreign policy, which 
add up to singular lack of imaginative foresight, the gravest 
one was the last. It is our stampede from superb military fitness 
back to business-and-politics-as-usual which deprived our for 
eign policy of the one instrument without which diplomacy 
turns into mere shadowboxing. The painfully slow evolution 
of our policy towards Russia and reluctance of political leader- 
ship to confront the public with the fact that the fundamental 
issue of World War II remains unsolved, can be deduced from 
one single cause: the untimely dismantling of our war-machine. 
While we still recoil from facing this fact, the Kremlin has 
made it the basis of Soviet foreign policy. Economic aid to our 
friends in Europe may restore to our foreign policy some of 
the ground it has lost. But the crisis in Europe is not primarily 
an economic one. It is a political and military crisis, engendered 
by the threat of Soviet political and military retaliation. 

Mr. White's shining virtue is his forthrightness: he says what 
he means and means what he says. He may not have plumbed 
the depth of the German problem. Nobody has done so yet 
perhaps because it is the problem of Europe and of our entire 
civilization. His account of things seen and heard and forceful 
conclusions rank Mr. White among those writers who, com 
bining quick perception with a keen sense of political realities, 
can justly be called Foreign Correspondent. Mr. White has 
deserved well of his profession and American education in 
world politics. 


New Light On The Ardennes Battle 


A REVIEW BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. A. DEWEERD 


No OTHER EPISODE CONNECTED WITH THE UNITED STATES 
army in Europe has caused more controversy or is shrouded in 
greater confusion than the Battle of the Bulge. Coming after 
a series of sweeping victories in France and at the eve of an 
Allied offensive toward the Rhine, the sudden and surprising 
German thrust in the Ardennes on December 16, 1944 shocked 
the Allied world. It was only after the passage of a few days 
that the magnitude of the German blow became apparent. As 
parts of five United States divisions became engulfed in a 
flood of Nazi armor and infantry which rolled through their 
broken positions toward the Meuse, it became clear that the 
Allied high command had been “completely and utterly sur- 
prised.” 

Robert E. Merriam, former Chief of the Ardennes Section of 
the Historical Division ETO, spent eight months poring over 
the records of units engaged in the Battle of the Bulge. He was 
one of the authors of the five-volume account of this operation 
prepared by the Historical Division. He interviewed the prin- 
cipal German and American leaders and saw a great many of 
the enemy records. Believing that the experience of this costly 
operation can be of value to the United States as a corrective 
against overconfidence and lethargy arising out of final victory, 
he has prepared this account for the general reader. It is by all 


*Dark December: The Full Account of the Battle of the Bulge. By 
Robert E. Merriam. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company: 263 Pages; $3.00. 
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odds the most complete and convincing study of the origins, 
planning, execution, and failure of the German drive. It de 
setves to be widely read. 

The German plan for the Ardennes offensive arose out of 
Hitler’s enforced leisure while recuperating from the effects 
of the July 20th bomb explosion. After the Battle of Normandy 
ended in German disaster, the Fiihrer began to plan for a great 
counteroffensive. All interviewed German leaders agree that 
the withdrawal from France was made according to plan. They 
si nilarly agree that there was still a lot of fight left in the Ger- 
mans and that a hastily improvised immediate attempt to in- 
vade Germany (advocated at various times by Montgomery, 
Bradley, and Patton) could have been defeated. In mid-Sep 
tember 1944 Colonel General Jodl, making one of his daily 
briefings for the Fiihrer, pointed out the Ardennes as an area 
in which four United States divisions were holding a front of 
eighty miles. In a flash of Hitlerian intuition, the basic idea of 
the Ardennes offensive was born. 

If the value of military history needs to be emphasized, it 
may be pointed out that the first thing the German staff did, 
after the Fiihrer decision, was to restudy the campaign of 1940 
as it related to the Ardennes area. Then they made detailed 
plans. After the breakthrough under the cover of cloudy 
weather, Volksgrenadier divisions would hold the shoulders of 


the break, special Fiihrer brigades would capture bridges and 
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fuel depots, “confusion units” dressed in American uniforms 
and using American equipment would upset command arrange- 
ment and seize vital communications centers, finally two great 
panzer armies would roll to the Meuse and northward to Ant- 
werp. Given immunity from air attack and a clear route across 
the Meuse, the Nazi gamble had a fighting chance of success. 
\{ it failed the Germans had shot their bolt and the war, to all 
intents and purposes, would be over. 

By frantic improvision, by scraping the bottom of the man- 
power barrel, by ruthlessly transferring armored equipment 
badly needed in the East, a force of twelve panzer, twenty 
Volksgrenadier, two parachute divisions, twelve artillery corps, 
fourteen army artillery battalions, seven rocket brigades, and 
thirteen antitank battalions was assembled and secretly moved 
under a beautiful cover plan to their attack positions. Contrary 
to assertions of the Ralph Ingersoll type this was not done by 
manning the Westwall with Volksturm units. This was not 
necessary. In December 1944 the German forces in the west 
were not greatly inferior in numbers to the fifty Allied divisions. 

Fortunately for the Allied cause German leadership to handle 
this tremendous striking force was of poor quality. By Decem- 
ber 1944 Hitler was suffering from profound distrust of old- 
line German leaders. Therefore in choosing key men for the 
Ardennes offensive, he fell back on such fanatical Nazis as 
the stupid and headstrong SS leader, Sepp Dietrich, who was 
given command of the all-important Sixth Panzer Army. Otto 
Remer, an unknown major in a security regiment in Berlin 
during the bomb plot, answered the phone at the right 
time, was made a Generalmajor and given a vital assignment 
in the Ardennes operation. Like Dietrich, Remer simply did 
not have the brains or administrative ability to carry out his 
task. A third story book character, Colonel Skorzeny, was en- 
trusted with an attempt to capture the Meuse bridges intact. 
None of these men proved equal to their assignment. 

It is in the realm of correcting common misunderstandings 
about the Bulge battle that Mr. Merriam performs his greatest 
service. He had a lot of legends to correct! Even the commonly 
used code name “Creif” is wrong; the real code names for the 
operation were “Wacht am Rhein” and “Herbstnebel” (autumn 
smoke). His account makes it abundantly clear that Liege was 
not the real objective of the Germans; Hitler aimed at nothing 
short of Antwerp and the destruction of Allied force in the 
north. Next, he shows that although the offensive is common- 
ly called the “Rundstedt offensive” that old-line officer was 
bitterly opposed to it from the start. He did not even attend 
the final briefing at Hitler's headquarters. If any credit is given 
by name, it should properly be called the “Hitler-Model” offe.- 
sive, for it was Field Marshal Model more than anyone else 
who pushed the program through against his own better judg- 
ment. Rundstedt merely washed his hands of it. 

Mr. Merriam cannot escape the conclusion that American 
intelligence estimations of German capacity to launch an 
Ardennes offensive were faulty. He finds no comfort in the oft- 
repeated assertion that the German attack was “just what the 
doctor ordered” to insure the final collapse of the Reich. He 
shows that the major weakness of our security provisions in 
the Ardennes was radio traffic messages broadcast en clair which 
told the Germans the approximate force and speed of our rein- 
forcing movements. Captured German generals kidded us un- 
mercifully about this blunder. Even the dull-witted Dietrich 
playfully observed that he hoped we would do better in the 
future! 

Eisenhower's much-debated decision to place the northern 
forces under Montgomery strikes Mr. Merriam as the only 
possible step he could take under the circumstances. Com- 
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munication via radio link stations had broken ¢ 


\ 
count goes far to dispel the legend that Skorz: a ~ . 
American uniforms were out gunning for Eisen wer as Pe 
west as Paris. The German failure to reach the Mei on ‘ba 
werp is attributed to the resistance of unsung sc:ttereg typ. 
which slowed or held up the German advance a: vital ares. 
such as: the Ambleve River line, Trois Ponts, Stayelot. 4». 
St. Vith. These valiant military actions, together with the 


failure of the Germans to forward enough gas ov 
help explain the German defeat. Ironically enoug! 
convincing character of the German cover plan 
Rhein,” that caused German supply officers, igno; 


th >» 2 
he Rhine 
» It was the 


Wacht am 


7 int of the 
true nature of the operation, to keep most of the gas supph 
on the far side of the river. 

Other myths about the battle destroyed by Mr. Merriam’. 


account are: Ralph Ingersoll’s assertion in Top Secret, tha: 
Bradley's decision to fight through the winter forced the Gey 
mans to strike in the Ardennes before they were ready, tha; 
the Battle of the Bulge was won by Patton’s Third Army, tha; 
Montgomery was not particularly helpful in the battle, tha: 
the defense of Bastogne by the 101st Airborne Division stopped 
the German advance toward the Seine. 

There are a number of minor factual errors in the book 
Merriam suggests that General McAuliffe’s famous “Nuts” 
message to the Germans is a piece of folklore based on “the 
famous French answer given to the Duke of Wellington when 
the French, in utter contempt, sent back the crisply worded 
note ‘merde’ to Wellington’s ultimatum.” Here Merriam gives 
credence to rumors and ignores Colonel S$. L. A. Marshall's 
explanation in Bastogne: The First Eight Days (which Mer 
riam elsewhere calls “the best account” of the battle). Marshall 
wrote: “He [McAuliffe] asked the staff what they thought 
[should be his answer to the Germans] and Colonel Kinnard, 
his G-3 replied, ‘That first remark of yours would be hard to 
beat.’ General McAuliffe didn’t understand immediately what 
Kinnard was referring to. Kinnard reminded him. ‘You said 
“Nuts!”’” This account has been corroborated in a letter from 
Colonel Kinnard to Lieutenant Leonard Rapport, historian of 
the 101st Airborne Division: “The ‘Nuts’ one was not a scrubbed 
up version of the French ‘merde’ but was in fact exactly « 
advertised. Colonel Marshall’s description of the events sur 
rounding this historic statement is as accurate as any | have 
seen.” 

Without any desire to engage in mere flyspecking for error 
in the interest of complete accuracy it is worth noting that 
Merriam is wrong in saying that the 101st Airborne Division 
dropped at Arnhem in Holland (actually it dropped far down 
the road from that place); the 30th Infantry Division wasn! 
in Ninth Army reserve on the eve of the Battle of the Bulge 
but was in the line along the Roer River north of Aachen; 3 
reference to the “102d Airborne Division” is an obvious type 
graphical error and a reference to an American airborne div: 
sion as a “parachute” division was an unfortunately inaccurate 
choice of a word. 

Soldiers reading this otherwise splendid account will be great 
ly annoyed at the lack of an index, and those with a critic 
disposition may be irritated at Mr. Merriam’s travelogue habit 
of referring to every town in the Ardennes area as “that beav: 
tiful little village I visited back in October.” Yet despite these 
minor faults, which a good editor could have corrected, this 
is an important book. The story it tells of battlefield courage, 
of battlefield improvisation, of the rapid shift of front effected 
by British and American units, of the relentless winter offen- 
sives by which the Germans were dislodged from the salient- 


is an inspiring one. 
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rea 
the [ys Is THE STORY OF A GREAT AND GOOD CITIZEN WHO 
ine ppened to be the first soldier of his time. It will probably be 
the ne comfort to General Marshall, who showed a strong dis- 
am Hoste for the “quick” biographies of wartime leaders, to read 
the \{r. Frye’s thoughtful and carefully prepared volume. Although 
PP'Y Wi; will be many years before a full account of Marshall's career 
3s a soldier-statesman can be written, the average citizen can 
ams BF nad this book now with great profit. Thoughtful soldiers will 
that sudy it with care. Time and again I was favorably surprised 
Ce it the accuracy and insight of the writer. Even on matters 
tha vhich Mr. Frye could not have researched in the files of the 
War Department General Staff, his touch is sure and his facts 
8 BB olid. Mr. Frye’s interviews with key War Department per- 
Pped Be onnel have paid handsome dividends. 
[he author repeatedly stresses the keenness of Marshall’s in 
2 ellect but he finds the true basis of his unique effectiveness as 
= thief of Staff in the greatness of his character. Marshall's 
we nakeup is described as “a compound of self-discipline, of 
"y. fmmoral courage, of simplicity of speech and manner, of abso- 
-.- Mllute and transparent honesty, of self-effacement and disarming 
hall’ frankness.” General Marshall, the author insists, is definitely 
Mer. Manet 2 modest man, that is, modest in the sense of underesti- 
schall mating his own ability. One of the tortures of his slow rise to 
suohe Mypower was the certain knowledge Marshall had of his own 
anal superior capabilities. He was “one of those controlled and 
ne. disciplined people who find both incentive and reward deep 
what Agvithin themselves and who require neither urging nor applause 
ee from men. 
from fy Mt: Frye has rendered a service to the cause of history by 
ae rrecting a number of Marshall legends that have already 
‘bbe Mound their way into the literature of our times. For example, 
‘ly as Ae lays low the oft-repeated assertion that Marshall wanted to 
< ey. ee (0 West Point but was barred on account of the political 
a pthliations of his father. The author shows that the Marshalls 
had always gone to Virginia Military Institute and that Mar- 
= hall went there as a matter of course. He also deflates the 
> thar gression of General Johnson Hagood of Marshall's famous 
vision u>stitution for a sick chief of staff in the Philippine maneuv- 
down e's Of 1913. Lieutenant Marshall apparently did not come into 
wasn't (te Maneuver absolutely cold. He knew all about it. General 
Bulve Franklin Bell was not present, as Hagood indicates; never- 
hen: a Mpveless, the solid achievement of Marshall's model field order 
typo fremains. From that time on Marshall was a marked man. 
» divi: _. Readers of INFantry Journat, acquainted with the réle of 
curate (eo Benning in preparing the Army for World War II, will 
nd Mr. Frye’s treatment of the period Marshall spent as As- 
great: istant Commandant of the Infantry School especially inter- 
tical MEDS It will bring back memories of the days when the Army 
“habit was expected to get along on a shoestring, when the most im- 
"| portant single book (Infantry in Battle) prepared by an Army 
beau Bacency could not be published on government funds but had 
> these ito be brought out by The Inrantry Journat. Names of former 
d, this Hieditors of The Journar, Generals Harding and Lanham, are 
yurage, Meonnected with this period and enterprise. There were some 
fected Hiereat majors at Benning in those days, Joseph W. Stilwell and 
offen- ar N. Bradley among them! 
lient- +M arshall Citi . hone . . 
La itizen Soldier. By William Frye. Indianapolis & New York 
Bobbs- Merril] Company, 1947. 397 Pages; $3.75. 
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Life Of Our First Soldier 


A REVIEW BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARVEY A. DEWEERD 


One incident that occurred at Benning illustrates Marshall's 
superb tact and ability as a teacher of officers. One day he 
dropped into a class on the psychology of leadership unknown 
to the officer conducting the class. The session was a “washout” 
from the beginning and the lecturer finally floundered to an 
embarrassed stop. There was the usual moment of intense and 
nervous silence. Then a voice arose from the back of the room, 
and Colonel Marshall asked permission to say a few words 
Beginning slowly and with infinite tact, Marshall began to 
analyze the problem which the speaker had been attempting 
to cover. Organizing his remarks as he went, he gave an un 
forgettable talk on leadership. It was a brilliant performance 
instructing both the students and teacher without embarrassing 
the latter. 

Marshall's courage, the cold deliberate kind, is illustrated by 
two instances in which he took issue with men known to be 
sensitive on the matters concerned. In each case it was before 
the men knew Marshall very well. The first instance occurred 
in France during World War I. General Pershing had been 
watching a maneuver in which parts of the Ist Division were 
engaged. When the maneuver was over Pershing criticized the 
performance of the troops severely. Marshall knew that the 
troops had not had sufficient training and told Pershing that 
he was expecting too much from them under the circum 
stances. In the second instance, Marshall was Deputy Chief of 
Staff in 1938 and had to give his professional opinion to Presi 
dent Roosevelt about the feasibility of his 10,000-plane pro 
gram. Though he knew that the President was determined on 
this program, Marshall had to tell him that a program to build 
10,000 planes without trained men to operate them, without 
bases and repair facilities, without armament and bombs—wa 
unsound. There were two very heated and painful meetings. 
When the President finally insisted on the program, Mar 
shall said: “Very well, sir. You are the commander-in-chie! 
and we will obey your orders. We find it difficult to do in this 
instance, because they are contrary to the considered judgment 
of the General Staff, but we will obey them. You will, of 
course, never question the integrity of the General Staff in 
this matter.” 

Apparently neither Pershing nor Roosevelt held Marshall's 
frankness against him, but the President could never under 
stand why he could not get on intimate first-name terms with 
George Marshall. When the hint was conveyed through a 
third person that the President would welcome less formal re 
lations, the kind he enjoyed with Admiral Stark, Marshall ob 
served: “It would be utterly out of character for me.” Curi 
ously enough, Marshall ultimately exerted more influence 
over F.D.R. than any man in the Navy did. Admiral Stark 
could not push through the program for a fleet train—Marshall 
did it. 

Mr. Frye is honest in weighing General Marshall's difficul 
ties and delays in setting up an effective staff organization in 
the years 1939-42. Since he did not apparently read Colonel 
Greenfield’s History of GHQ, Mr. Frye could not, in my opin 
ion, lay his finger on one of the most glaring weaknesses of 
staff organization prior to Pearl Harbor. I refer to the division 
of responsibility for planning and operations on a geographical 
basis—with War Plans Division in charge of planning and 
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operations in the Pacific and with GHQ responsible for the 
same in the Atlantic bases. Aside from this, he tells the story 
of the War Department reorganization of March 9, 1942 in ac- 
curate terms. He rightly describes Marshall's decision to push 
this reorganization through in the midst of war as one of the 
most courageous acts of his tenure as Chief of Staff. 

It is impossible, of course, to deal with Marshall’s réle as 
Chief of Staff without considering his relations with that great 
war administrator, Secretary Stimson. Frye shows that Marshall 
respected Stimson’s zone of responsibility so strictly that after 
he had tried once without result to bring the Bureau of Pub 
lic Relations into its proper sphere as a staff agency, he let 
the Bureau make its mistakes without comment. It is clear that 
Marshall did not share the concept held by the Director of the 
Bureau that his function was “to protect the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff from criticism by setting up resistance to the 

Tess. 

When Marshall made a mistake in press relations, as in the 
case of the threatened steel and railway strike in December 
1943, Mr. Frye does not minimize it. He shows that Marshall 
later realized that he went “out of character” in presenting his 
personal opinions on domestic problems in an off-the-record 
conference. He also found out that he had made his strong 
statements on the basis of a faulty G-2 report. He never re- 
peated the mistake. 

Mr. Frye does not engage in wild speculation about the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. He quotes Marshall's letter to General Short 
on November 27, 1941, and he remarks that General Gerow 
assumed complete responsibility for the “unlikely possibility” 
that General Short’s response announcing an alert against sab- 
otage meant that he had taken no other measures. He lays the 
blame for the Pearl Harbor surprise on the absence of a uni- 
fied intelligence system. There is nothing to indicate that the 
author even considered the absurd possibility of an administra- 
tion plot to lead the United States into the European war by 





luring the Japanese to attack an unready base at P: 


arbor. 


In discussing Torch (North Africa) and Overlo: vasion 
of France), Mr. Frye shows that Marshall had been «ected to 
command both these operations. The background Presi- 
dent's decision to keep Marshall in Washington tief of 
Staff is told in some detail. It becomes clear from ! pages 
that Marshall was primarily responsible for Admira! | eahy’. 
appointment as Presidential chief of staff. : 

General Marshall is by no means a man without feelings 
On certain occasions during the war he did show a pacity 


for blinding anger. Again, he might have been irritated now 
and then by the actions of General MacArthur's staff, but he 
never let that affect his relations with MacArthur who he fel; 
was one of the great captains of his time. When ill-based te. 
flections on the U.S. 27th Division were allowed to clear the 
Marine Corps’ censors on Saipan, General Marshal! was furi- 
ous. He accepted General “Howling Mad” Smith’s right to re 
lieve Major General Ralph B. Smith in action, but he resented 
the publicity which the Marine Corps allowed to ac mpany 
this action. Marshall simply felt that this kind of irresponsible 
publicity destroyed the unity of purpose that he was trying 
to build up in the Pacific. According to Mr. Frye, he once told 
Admiral King “harshly” that if he had his way, no Amy 
troops would ever serve again under the command of General 
Holland Smith. 

Along with other critics, Mr. Frye holds that Marshall's 
greatest contribution to the Allied victory was the unity of 
effort he fostered between Britain and the United States. In 
the most difficult of all military operations, the waging of co 
alition war, his success was outstanding. It is fitting that the 
word “citizen” should precede the word “soldier” in Mr. Frye's 
title. General Marshall was and is first of all a great citizen 
and a profound believer in the processes of democracy. This 
book is heartily recommended for military and civilian readers 


alike. 


A British View 


In the years between the two wars the idea of an international policy force 
under the League of Nations was suggested many times, but was turned down 
mainly because it was considered that, though admirable in theory, it would not 
work in practice. If Eisenhower's success as Supreme Allied Commander 
proves nothing else, it must surely serve as practical evidence that it is possible 
not only to subordinate national feelings and prejudices to a common cause but 
also to devise a military machine, based on the principle of an integrated inter- 
national command, that will work effectively even under conditions which impose 
the very greatest strain on it. An international force is, therefore, a practical 
proposition; and the machine which Eisenhower forged for winning the war can 
well serve as a pattern for the formation of a new internations force, which, act- 
ing as the agent of the Security Council, would be responsible for safeguarding 
the peace of the world.—LreureNaNtT CoLoNeL G. A. Rowan-Rosinson, British 
Army in The Fighting Forces, June 1947. 
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The News Section 


The Journat has been getting some nice compliments 
on its News of the Services section. We're grateful, and 
doubly so because, frankly, when we started the section 
we were experimenting and we weren't too sure how it 
would work out. We know newspapermen, trained in the 
grab-the-telephone and stop-the-presses school of journal- 
ism, who would consider the editors of a monthly maga- 
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zine utterly stupid for thinking they could « 


seminating such transitory stuff as news. No pea 
been able to define exactly what “news” is by a 
perts, from copy boys to the professors wh te the 
journalism textbooks, agree that it is a highly perishable 
commodity. What's news today may tomorroy nothing 
but the memory of a hot bag of wind that bk elf a 
in one quick puff. 

It's the hot puffs that the “News of the S: an 


discard, sticking to the stuff that has bone and fles! 
When The Journat staff first began to think al 


VOUT 4 


news section we decided that the saving grace of a month) 
would be its opportunity to present the real service ney. 
in a well-written and orderly fashion in contrast to the hi 
or-miss habits of much of the daily and weekly press. Ang 


that seems to be the reaction of our readers. They tell ys 
that they are finding information in the news section which 
they had missed when it was first released. And that it’ 
mostly information they can use or information that helps 
them understand the reasons for some other news item. 

It ought to be understood right here that The Journay 
isn’t particularly interested in “scoops” or “exclusives.” 
Very few of the stories you read in the news section are ap- 
pearing in print for the first time. We may cast them in a 
different form, maybe give them an interpretation we 
think is more accurate, informative or readable than that o! 
the original appearance. We may add more facts than firs: 
appeared or delete some trivia. Occasionally we may have 
a new fresh story in the news section, but when we db it 
will be because the dailies or weeklies either missed it o: 
didn’t find the significance in it that we did. 

The actual writing of the news section doesn’t begin 
until a few days before the press deadline. When the time 
to write begins we sort out our accumulation of press re 
leases, notes and newspaper clippings and go to work. Dur 
ing these few days our telephones are busy as we check 
items with the appropriate offices in the War and Nav 
Departments. We have made a few mistakes (we probably 
see more of them than you do—afterwards!) and we'll make 
more, but accuracy is our first concern. 

Despite the good things that have been said about th 
news section we're not altogether satisfied with it. We hop 
to gradually improve it; it’s still an experiment as far 
form and content is concerned and we are open to criticisms 
and suggestions. 


The Air Forces 

Somewhat belatedly The Inranrry Journat, speaking, 
it is sure, for all the Ground Combat forces, congratulates 
the Air Forces and wishes it many more successful forty- 
year spans of life. The ground soldier's several arms are 
many times forty years old and if sometimes the toll of the 
years has so dimmed the eyes of the older arms that thev 
couldn't see things obvious to the youthful, ardor filled eves 
of the Air Corps, still, like a patient, elderly tutor the older 


arms sometimes saved the Air Forces from seeing things 
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+ exist. It's no fun to be reminded of the mistakes 
le in one’s youth, and so we won't attempt to enumerate 
e skinned shins or scratched flanks the Air Corps might 


ve got if it hadn’t been controlled with a tight rein on a 
cbed bit during its coltish adolescence. 
The fortieth birthday of the Air Forces must have been 


happy in the knowledge that it was now as- 


, autonomy and independence for which it had so 
long hungered. But the Army and the Air Forces haven't 
come to any parting of the ways. The legislation that sev- 
bonds between the two, rebound them, with the 


ere 
Navy, into a triumvirate with a single directing head. As 
it sa the sweet taste of independence the Air Forces 
sn't likely to forget that, for it was ever in the forefront of 
the campaign for unification. 

\s a full-ranking member of the triumvirate that makes 
up the armed forces of the United States, on its fortieth 
birthday the Air Forces deserved the salute of all the 


guns that law and regulation allowed. 


The AGF Historical Section 


Through an unfortunate misunderstanding of a tele 
phone conversation we told our readers in the July issue 
that Dr. Robert L. Palmer, author of the series of articles 
on the wartime manpower problems of Army Ground 
Forces, was a member of the Historical Division, War De 
partment Special Staff, from 1943 until after the end of 
the war. 

This was a palpable error since the Historical Division, 
WDSS, wasn’t organized until November 17, 1945 and 
Dr. Palmer had several months earlier returned to Prince- 
ton University. We made note of the error in our August 
issue and correctly informed our readers that Dr. Palmer 
had been associated with Army Ground Forces during all 
of the time he was retained by the Army. 

We mention these details again by way of prefacing a bit 
of appreciation for the contribution to military history made 
by the Historical Division of Army Ground Forces and 
the similar historical sections of the various other com- 
mands and agencies of the Army. Until the Historical Di- 
vision, WDSS, was organized, the various commands and 
agencies were responsible for their own historical programs. 
To fulfill this responsibility Army Ground Forces first set 
up a Historical Division in its G-2 section. Later it was re 
organized into a Historical Section, AGF. This organization 
was responsible for the preparation and publication of 
thirty-two historical monographs. All of these monographs 
aided the war effort and that they are not better known was 
due only to the necessity of classifying them and restricting 
their circulation to pertinent members and agencies of the 
military establishment. Indeed, Dr. Palmer’s work as it is 
presently appearing in The Inrantry Journat had its be- 
ginnings in an AGF wartime study on the procurement 
problems of enlisted manpower. 
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Such 


America’s knowledge of the problems of waging modern 


wartime studies are a distinct contribution to 
war. When one considers the number of commands and 
agencies that supported and encouraged historical sections 
during the war it is apparent that the very bulk of such re 
ports must be tremendous. Naturally they vary in quality 
and pertinency, but all of them should find their way into 
our military archives and libraries where they may be 
studied by succeeding generations of soldiers. It would be 
a great service if eventually they could be analyzed and 


evaluated by professional historians and soldiers. 
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That Chip-on-the-Shoulder Attitude 


A popular conversational exercise in these days when 
high prices makes the pauses between drinks longer and 
longer, is to compare the power, present and potential, of 
the U.S. and its possible enemies. Those armchair players 
at-being-general-staff-experts normally end their fact-con 
fused analyses by rearing back, drink in hand, and ex- 
pansively observing, “Well, what-the-hell, boys? If it's 


trouble they want, we've got what it takes to give it to 


~ 
them.” 

Well, what have we got? 

We have 140 million people full of p&v, operating the 
biggest and busiest industrial economy the world has ever 
seen. In the summer of 1947 the U.S. had more than 60 
million people gainfully employed—45 million in private 
industry, 10 million in agriculture, 1.4 million in the armed 
forces, 5.1 million federal, state and local government em 
ployees, and 2.5 million unemployed. That adds up to 
64 million people, more or less. 

Outside of the babies, everyone of the 140 million knows 
what it’s like to live in a country at war; knows about hard 
work, long hours, inadequate housing, shortages, rationing 
and censorship. 

Some 15 million are war-trained soldiers and sailors and 
know what it is to fight, die and be lonesome and in dis 
comfort. 

This virile, aggressive, war-trained people has gobs of 
equipment left over from the last war. It has rifles, guns, 
tanks, planes, liberty ships, landing craft, destroyers, sub- 
marines, cruisers, aircraft carriers, radar, proximity fuses, 
bazookas, tank destroyers, and so much ammunition and 
explosive that the stuff is practically choking its care 
takers to death. 

It has the biggest peacetime Army in its history, and 
its Navy is bigger than all the rest of the navies of the 
seven seas combined. Its Air Force is equipped with the 
best fighting and bombing planes in the world, backed up 
with an aircraft industry that can turn out planes faster than 
the rest of the world together. 

It has scientists and inventors who can out-think and out 
invent any other batch of scientists anywhere. 

It has the atomic bomb. 

So just let anybody start something! 


It would be fine if we could afford to be so aggressively 
self-satished. But can we? Let's take a look. 

It's true that the 140 million people of the U.S. are 
possibly the largest unified and organized group of aggres- 
sive, capable people in the world. There are larger nations 
to be sure but none of them have a form of government 
that can unify and organize brains and brawn to the degree 
the U.S. can when necessity dictates. 

The U.S. has the industrial establishment and know- 
how. But what about raw materials? Aren’t some items in 
short supply? 

If war should break out the present Army would look 
woefully small and inadequate; the National Guard is go- 
ing through the throes of reorganization and probably 
couldn't muster even one fighting division today; the ORC 
consists mostly of World War II veterans, few of whom 
have had even refresher training since the war's end. 

The 15 million trained men from World War II are get- 
ting older and rustier as soldiers or sailors every day. And 
some other nations have more than 15 million veterans. 

The Air Force says it is outnumbered in planes and 
manpower by at least one other nation. It has new types of 
planes on the drafting boards and in testing stages but it is 
a long way from a test model to thousands if not hundreds 
of planes in the sky and on the ready lines. And it would 
have to teach wartime pilots how to fly the new planes. 

The Navy would certainly control the seas. But it 
wouldn’t be a strictly naval war—far from it! 

True, we have the atomic bomb. But we don’t know if 
any other nation has one or how close it may be to getting 
one. There’s lots of satisfaction in knowing we have the 
bomb, but there’s precious little in not knowing whether 
any other nation has one yet or in knowing that other na- 
tions will eventually have their own versions of it. 

The psychology of the what-the-hell? boys is dangerous 
stuff. Instead, a serene faith coupled with a determination 
to be fully prepared ought to be the mood of the times for 
every soldier. 

ee 
87th Mountain Infantry History 


The 87th Mountain Infantry’s former commanding of- 
ficer, Colonel David M. Fowler, has advised us that The 
History of the 87th Mountain Infantry in Italy is off the 
press and is available without cost to men who were mem- 
bers of the regiment in Italy. Copies may be obtained from 
Colonel Fowler whose present address is “38th Infantry, 
Camp Carson, Colorado.” 


Ort a ¢ 
Toils, Legs, Fangs and Claws 

An officer in the British Royal Army Service Corps ob- 
jects to the continuation of the use of the word “tail” in re- 
ferring to the administrative and supply services. The term 
is strictly British in origin; it got into the American lexicon 
during the war although its use doesn’t seem to be wide- 
spread. Usually it was used in America to refer to Marshal 
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Montgomery's supposed penchant for “tidying 


ministrative tail.” Captain Butcher's book a! rye 
references to “administrative tail” but—we has: 4% 
no unintended implications should be read into ¢),: i 
ment. 

But to go back to the British officer's objection 1 the _ 
of the word. If, he pleaded, we must use an anima! analoo 
let's call the services of supply the legs of the animal ap, 
the combat units the fangs and claws. All this protest ang 
bright originality was subordinate though to his princip, 
argument directed, we presume, at the War Office and thy 


Imperial General Staff. 

“You gentlemen,” he argues in effect, “have th: unpleas 
ant task of reducing the Army to peacetime pr portions 
Please remember, gentlemen, that if you cut the adminis. 
trative and supply services too short the legs won't be able 
to serve the fangs and claws.” 

If we may be permitted to get a metaphor mixed out of al] 
reason we think the legs are barking up the wrong tree, 
What would it profit an army to have its legs pulsing with 
strength, able and eager to serve a non-existent corps of 
claws and fangs? 

We see three alternatives before the gentlemen charged 
with the task of reducing an army to sub-minimum requir 
ments (and that’s what invariably happens when reduction: 
come). None of the three are pleasant to contemplate 0: 
guaranteed to give anyone satisfaction. 

The first alternative is to have lots of legs. This give: 
you plenty of quartermasters, adjutants general, ordnanc: 
experts, engineers, and lawyers of the Judge Advocat 
General’s Department. But it will leave you without claws 
and fangs for the Quartermaster to feed and clothe, with 
out reports and rosters for the adjutants general to mak 
out, without traffic over the bridges the engineers construct 
and the lawyers will become rusty in the subtleties of th 
Manual for Courts-Martial. 

The second alternative is to have lots of claws and fangs 
but few quartermasters, ordnancemen, engineers or lawyer 
And that too is a sad situation as you who served befor 
1938 well know. You'll have company executive offices 
doubling as post quartermaster, ordnance, engineer, chemi 
cal, signal and finance officers. You'll have a line captain 
who ought to be commanding a company of claws and fangs 
doing a stint as post adjutant and you'll have all your com 
pany officers trying to find time to be soldiers between se 
sions of summary, special and general courts-martial. The 
upshot is that the claws will become brittle and the fang 
diseased from lack of care. 

The third alternative is to do the best you can. The situa 
tion, we repeat, is bad. But if you'll keep as many officers 
and men as possible in the claw and fang units, making 
sure at the same time that they are out sharpening thei 
claws and polishing their fangs and not acting as their own 
legs, you'll be coming close to resolving a dilemma. 

And, for gosh sake, let’s find a better figure of speech than 
the parts of a dog. It’s a little too sanguinary. 
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Origins of War 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

( el Walker's article, “Your Next War,” is an interesting 
exposition of the “Five Fs” but the opening paragraphs, which 

nalyze wt origins of war, appear to be dangerously optimistic. 

He begins his analysis “War, like murder, has a motive.” 
So far, so good. But then instead of analyzing the general 
motives that lead to war, which can be as various as the motives 
for any other crime, he confines himself to one particular type 
of war, the aggressive blitzkrieg. 

Continuing the analogy of war and murder this is like saying 
Murder only takes place as an accompaniment of ‘robbery by 
firearms’.” Col. Walker completely ignores such motivations as 
fear, religion, pride. He draws a pleasant picture of the nation 
remaining strong enough to make any attack a bad business 
proposition and so remaining safe. We all hope that this will 
work in this fashion. If our enemies are motivated by greed 
alone we can avoid war by guaranteeing a business loss if they 
attack us. 

But I distrust the narrowness of the theory of “economic 
determinism” as a tool for the analysis of history or the predic- 
tion of things to come. The picture as drawn by Colonel Walker 
does not fit with that drawn by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall in 
his article “On Future War” in the same issue. Colonel Mar- 
shall describes “total war” as a “murder” motivated struggle, the 
object of which is to destroy the enemy society, not merely rob 
. ) ) ) ) 

Only two nations remain strong enough to carry on another 
World War. We face each other across a barrier of different re- 
ligion, political ideology, and organization. Let us hope that we 
remain strong enough not to offer a tempting target for robbery. 
But also let our staff planners consider the possibility that their 
opposite numbers may decide that this world cannot continue 
to exist “half slave and half free.” 

Lr. Cor. James D. Wirre. 
Houston, Texas. 


¢ y A 


lo the Editors of InFanrry Journac: 
While the larger: portion of the Army’s overseas strength is 
iged in the Army of Occupation there are still many men 
stationed on islands and in close-out units and doing a vital 
job. But when it comes to displaying their service, they have 
nothing to show for it. Those in the Armies of Occupation 
get their specific medal. But with overseas bars no longer be- 
ing awarded the poor GI who gets stuck on some island (and 
is probably having a rougher time of it than those in the Army 
of Occupation) gets no recognition. I would like to suggest that 
the W ar Department create a General Overseas Medal to par- 
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Anyone outside the conti 


tially offset this deficiency 
nental United States, including Alaska, 
ized the Army of Occupation Medal for this overseas service 
should be entitled to wear this ribbon. 


sery ing 


and who is not author 


Thirty days’ service, as 
for the Occupation Medal, could be required. 1 think this 
would help considerably to raise the prestige of the men who 
are performing the seemingly forgotten but vital jobs on 
America’s world wide outposts. 

Scr. Witi1aM L. Bower. 
APO 88 c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


In the Bag 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Most of my friends claim that I must have been a genuine 
Section VIII to have volunteered for the Infantry during the 
war, but I am extremely proud of that blue badge received from 
the Americal Division ‘though only for a couple of months on 
Cebu Island. 

Even though I am back in the CACAA)Res and quite con 
tent with my comparable position of “safety,” I still find The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL indispensable in keeping up with develop 
ments, infantry and otherwise, from my desk at the University 
of New Hampshire. Especially good has been the generous and 
very well-edited section “News of the My 
wouldn't miss an issue of The Journatr gets to it 
before I do. 


Keep up the good work. Here’s one subscription you have 


Services.” wite 


and usually 


‘sewed in the bag. 


Lr. I. C. Wurrremore, Jr. 
210 Circuit ong 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Marine Critic 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I have subscribed to your magazine for some five years, but I 
have as yet to wade through as many typographical errors and 
misconstructions as were in evidence in Fletcher Pratt's article 
in the June issue titled “Vandegrift of Guadalcanal.” Basically 
it seems to be a well written and interesting article, but the 
product which appears in The Journat leads one to wonder: 
whether the original was in such bad shape or whether it got 
that way after the copywriters hacked over it. 

Also how about a bit of news concerning the 
your “News of the Services.” I don’t mean in every issue, but 
now and then the Corps comes out with some new ideas or 
organizations that I think many of your readers would be in 
terested in learning about. Such an item is the new Fleet Ma 
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Marines in 


rine Force peacetime table of organization, “the aim of which 
is to provide for a flexible, mobile, essentially amphibious or- 
ganization, easily regrouped for special missions, ready to 
tackle limited scale operations.” 


Carr. Dean N. McDoweE tt. 
Washington, D. C. 


>» We will do our best to provide more news of the Marine 
Corps. 


Better Clothing 
To the Editors of InFantry JourNat: 


I want more criticism of the uniform—dress, work and 
combat—with which the Army has been afflicted ever since 
1917. Practically none of it is fit for combat duty in cold 
wet weather or cold dry weather. The new regulation, effective 
July 1, 1948, is good, provided they do not extend the wearing 
of green blouses, pinks, ete. by officers for the next ten years, as 
they did on riding breeches in the past. 

Give us a good shoe or boot, a waterproof raincoat that 
doesn't weigh a ton, and a hat that will keep sun out of eyes 
and water out of ears, and pants (for enlisted men) cut full 
enough in the hips so a man can sit down comfortably. 


May. Watrer B. Wirt. 
1406 S. Montreal Avenue 


Dallas, Texas 


Y t 1 
To the Editors of Inranrry JourNAL: 


\luch has been said in the pages of The Journnat concerning 
uniforms and suggested uniform improvements. However, | 
have noted that all of this discussion has been directed toward 
combat uniforms. Of course I realize much improvement could 
still be made in the uniforms the Army uses for combat, but 
may I remind the good men who wrote these articles that ap- 
parently the war is over? 

I maintain it is about time we decided on a snappy dress 
uniform for enlisted men for peacetime wear. After all, the 
uniform is a big drawing feature for enlistments—the Marines 
with their dress blues certainly are doing a good job. Let’s do 
away with the battle jackets. To be blunt, they smell. The 
blouse is military and should be restored to its rightful place in 
the makeup of every soldier and officer. Possibly a snappy blue 
blouse, garrison cap to match, white shirt and black tie would 
be a good combination. But let’s put our Army in a snappy, 
military uniform. I will leave the combat-happy officers and 
men to discuss the combat outfits. Personally, I think that since 
the shooting is at an end, we should be more interested in the 
esprit that a snappy uniform brings. What about it? 


Lreur. Paut E. Kenpact. 
Woodhaven, New York 


(i. 2 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The uniform display teams seem to have the center of the 
stage today, but I should at least like to put an opposition on 
record. The ballots as to choice of new uniforms failed to ex- 
press one point of view: Why change from the present dignified 
khaki or OD to the gaudier military school cadet outfit? 

The present uniform has sentimental as well as utilitarian 
value. It identifies the present Regular Army with the military 
machine that has never lost a war and has just emerged victori- 
ous from its greatest test. It is a dignified, attractive uniform 
whose very calor and cut has significance and tradition. 

Why change to a new, expensive uniform at a time of a 
tightening budget? I've heard that the uniform will be put into 
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use when present uniform stocks are exhausted, | 


false economy. In the event of hostilities, unless an _ r 
issue is kept on reserve at great cost, a brown-color: sll 
will have to be devised and issued at very short notic.. And 
the proposed new uniform is merely for dress use, 2. ;\y a 
ent Marine dress blues, could not the money be A 
ployed when expenses are so great and finances so «> ;> 

There has been too much discussion as to which © tro 
posed uniforms shall be adopted and not enough thin|. ,; fs 
whether we really need a new dress uniform. If a soldier has to 
die with his boots on, he might prefer combat boots (0) paten: 
leather pumps. 

Cpr. Armanp A. Kop, NIK. 


Air Training Command 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Radical Proposal 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The Constitution should be amended again. 

An editorial, “Why UMT,” in the April issue of The Ix 
FANTRY JourNAL said: “By the very nature of our form of 
government, which we intend to keep for some time to come. 
the United States cannot make a sneak attack—and that is the 
way wars start these days. If we have to telegraph our punches 
by Congressional debate (and that is the way we must do it, 
thank Heaven), even unscrupulous American militarists (if 
there are any) will never get away with it.” 

I find fault with one small, parenthetical phrase—“thank 
Heaven"—and I would substitute the more appropriate words 
“Damn it.” 

In the event of future hostilities, and I pray that the day 
will never come, one of the powers which Congress alone has, 
i.e., to declare war for the United States, will be a potent 
weapon, and possibly a decisive one, in the enemy’s hands. 

We cannot afford the enemy's “sneak attack,” nor can we 
afford to “telegraph our punches by Congressional debate.” 

Certain factions in the United States may label this offensive 
means of defense as imperialistic, militaristic, warlike, un 
American, but it may be the only policy capable of protecting 
the United States from aggression. If this be so, and the evi- 
dence weighs heavily in favor of such a belief, the American 
people must endorse and follow such a policy. 

Presume that today we had an effective intelligence agency 
in operation, and presume that a report came into the head 
quarters of the agency in Washington saying that Country X 
has five atom bombs manufactured, that she has the necessary 
means of transportation for them, and that she intends to attack 
the United States before June 1, 1948. Presume that the report 
is authentic and true—that Country X, without a declaration 
of war, will drop atom bombs on major US. cities before June 
1. Just what would happen? What would our military leaders 
do? What would Congress do? And lastly, what would 
Country X do while Congress debated the authenticity of the 
report, badgered witnesses before committees, and battled over 
the prospect of commencing hostilities? 

While we “telegraphed our punches, daman it,” atom bombs 
falling on the United States would be the too hasty and too 
costly reply. 

When the Constitution was written, the oceans which sep2 
rated the colonies from Europe were the first lines of defense. 
Wars were slow in starting; the portents of war were clearer and 
more easily distinguished, allowing a nation to prepare for hos: 
tile action. 

Today the oceans are spanned in hours; wars can break 
forth with the suddenness of a thunderstorm in July; warnings 
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viven far in advance, but rather the “sneak attack” has 
-epted as a military doctrine. Time is of the essence in 
war, and the American people can no longer logically 
e burden of declaring war on the Congress, because the 
f that legislative body prohibits it from taking the neces- 
et and categorical action. 
are numerous and justifiable fears of taking this im- 
power of declaring war from Congress and giving it 
iller body of men, capable of secret and omnipotent 
[he question of the composition of a new body, of the 
of its members, their tenure of office, their selection and 
ment would require much planning, thought and de 
But to compete with a totalitarian state where one or two 
n by their directives promote a war instantaneously, the 
| States people must vest somewhat similar powers in 
nds of a few men, democratically and _ intelligently 


\laking a change in one of the clauses of the Constitution 
would require an amendment approved by two-thirds of the 
members of both houses of Congress and by three-fourths of 
the state legislatures. The minute details for the amendment 
would probably require volumes, if the law were to be exact and 
incontrovertible. Yet the purpose of the amendment could be 
stated briefly and concisely: “To remove the power to declare 
war from Congress; to give such power to a relatively small, in- 
tegrated body, designed especially to fit the current needs of the 
United States Government in order that we, the people of the 
United States, can provide for the common defense in our time.” 

Lreut. Danrer L. Buu. 
Brooklyn, N. A 
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Death Knell for the Infantry? 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


As an infantryman I have always been loyal to my branch of 
service. I have always believed that the Queen of Battles was 
an appropriate name for the Infantry. And it is also true that 
in every war, the Infantry got the rough end of the deal, did the 
fighting and the dying. 

Now the legend must come to an end. ! may be called a 
traitor to the Infantry, but the days of the ground arms are 
rapidly coming to an end. And the old theories of strategy must 
be changed now, for the first time since the beginning of war 
tare. 

The record speaks for itself. This point of view can only 
come gradually, slowly, to any dyed-in-the-wool foot soldier. It 
takes a lot of time to admit to yourself that the Infantry’s job 
is no longer important. 

The old Field Service Regulations states that all branches 
are secondary to the Infantry, for only Infantry can take and 
hold ground. This concept follows the ideas of warfare ex- 
pounded by the greatest military minds of history. They be- 
lieved that the theory of war is to impose your will on the enemy 
and this is done by destroying his armies. The enemy's nation 
was then helpless. 

Today the story is different. The new strategy, more brutal, 
has taken the place of the old. The new theory of war is to des- 


troy the enemy's people, thereby causing the collapse of his 
armies, 


The Japanese surrender was the first example of this new 


concept. No one can state that the Jap army was defeated. 
Indeed, most of the Jap Army was never committed during the 


war. Why surrender? Because the people back home were 


whipped, whipped by the bombings which brought about a 
reakdown in transportation, the loss of homes, the inability to 
support an army. The war was therefore lost. 
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Fighting on the sands and in the jungles of the Pacific gave 
one little time to ponder over the theories of war. When the 
Air Forces rattled their war cry of “we can force Germany 
to her knees by bombing alone” infantrymen thought it a lot 
of rubbish. Events proved, however, that bombing was the de 
cisive element in our victory in both theaters. 

The Pacific is a better example. Islands were taken by the 
foot soldier for one reason: to establish air bases. Guadalcanal, 
New Georgia, Bougainville, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Iwo Jima, the 
Admiralties, all famous now, all are small islands won at a 
price of American lives. And all were taken for the sole pur 
pose of setting up an air base. Does this show that the Infantry 
was the Queen of Battles? No, it looks like the Air Forces have 
taken the title, though the doughboy’s job was the toughest by 
far. oo . 

Our military thinking must undergo a radical change. The 
new concept of strategy must be impressed on all. “Destroy an 
enemy's people and his armies automatically fall.” 

We must look to the fu.cure. With the advent of the atomic 
bomb a whole new series of ideas and problems should enter 
the minds of strategists. And in the crystal ball, only the small 
est of réles can be seen for the infantryman. 

Suppose, for example, a foreign power attacked the United 
States. The obvious method would be to launch atomic bombs 
attached to guided missiles on the principal American centers of 
production. Drop two or three bombs on twelve major cities. 
Then let loose a wind of bacteria. The whole nation would be 
crippled. There wouldn’t be much for a land army to do but 
simply come in and occupy. And tht is the rdle left to the in 
fantrymen of the future: just policing up and maintaining 
order. 

If we were the attackers, the results would be the same. 
In just a few minutes our push-button weapons could be un 
leashed on an enemy and he would be stifled in a matter of 
days. 

In this future war, the Infantry might be left out of the 
picture altogether. With atom rays and bacteria an enemy 
country might be impossible to occupy without harming the 
attackers. Wars of the future might not need an occupation 
force if an enemy country was left helpless by insidious weap- 
ons. 

Warfare has changed. The scientists have taken over strategy 
and the military men have got to understand this sooner or 
later. The days of battles, as we know them and have studied 
them and have fought them, are gone forever from the scene 
of military operations. 

A future war is not a pleasant thing to look forward to. 
Civilization, humanity itself would be in peril in the event of 
another war. The future, in that direction, looks black. 

The doughboy had his day. It was a glorious reign. The 
roughest, toughest branch of service can rest on its laurels. And 
when we look back on the old days, let us hope the world looks 
forward and prevents the impending doom that is foreseen by a 
war of atoms and bacteria, and finds a means of preventing 
such a catastrophe. 

Carr. Wiiu1aM C. Borun. 

Fort Ord, Calif. 

» Space does not permit a detailed refutation of Captain 
Boehm’s thinking. Without a self-reliant, disciplined, trained 
force on the ground it is quite conceivable that atom bombs 
could bring about the surrender of a nation. But with such a 
force the nation attacked could bring order out of chaos and 
prepare to repulse the attacker's invading army. Without dis- 
counting the full power and horror of an atomic bombing, 
isn’t it likely that such an attack would steel a nation to re- 
sist more strongly than to cause it abjectly to surrender? 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. Hewever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Replacements cnd Separate Battalions 
In your issue of April 1947, Joel W. Westbrook pre- 


sented an interesting article on the replacement system. 
The reports of all individuals who passed through this 
system, and enlisted men alike, show that major 
changes are needed. He proposed the use of separate bat- 
talions as a means of cofrecting some of the deficiencies. A 
study of the experience of branches other than Infantry 
during the past war on the use of nondivisional separate 
battalions would be valuable. After controlling at various 
times during less than three years, forty-five different sep 
arate battalions and about double that number of other mis 
cellaneous units, | am firmly convinced that the separate 


othcers 


battalion system is defective. 

[he separate battalion system has a few good points. It 
permits the staffs to complete their planning with less use 
of careful, detailed thinking. It permits the colonels and 
generals to perform their duties while making fewer de- 
against pressure. The proponents of the 
system claimed great flexibility, but this flexibility can be 
obtained otherwise. 

The disadvantages of the separate battalion system are 
numerous. A unit with 1 poor commanding officer will 
usually suffer a long time before corrective action is taken. 
Able commanders are stymied on their jobs. An excessive 
stress is placed on the leade rship, administrative, and tech- 
nical abilities of the separate unit commanders when higher 
headquarters should be available to carry part of the load. 
Each superior unit to which they are temporarily attached 
tends to milk dry each separate unit during the few weeks 
they will be under its control. The superior unit has no 
long-range personal interest in the development of these 
attached units. The coordination between the separate unit 
and superior headquarters initially is below standard. At 
critical times the system requires more men to accomplish 
less. 

While Infantry battalions experience extremely severe 
stresses, other units have their efficiencies reduced by fa- 
tigue. When so reduced they will not properly support the 
fresh Infantry battalion or, in the case of headquarters, pre- 
pare adequately studied and detailed orders. The division 
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cisions adverse 






staff could not stand many replacement cycles with s« parate 
battalions before wearing out. A division with permanent 
battalions will more carefully use these battalions than 
those temporarily attached, and will give better supervision 
to the rehabilitation of permanently assigned battalions 

It is generally agreed that our Army’s replaceme nt system 
should be thoroughly revised. I hope that those who do it 
will remember that each unit has its own personality, and 
that they should not, in their changes, use a system which 
has proven defective in other branches. ' 


Cot. J. H. Duprey 


Let Them See What They’re Doing 

Back in 1917 I cut my eyeteeth as a minor tactics instruc 
tor at the Second Corps school at Chattillion-sur-Seine, 
France. My particular job was traiming junior officers and 
noncoms in the use of infantry we apons—the automatic rifle 
hand grenades, mortars, etc. It seemed to me that this was 
an important phase of training because after a battle starts 
its fate is largely in the hands of the captains, lieutenants 
and sergeants. 

As far as the weapons training went, the course was 
pretty good. But when it came to teaching the employment 
of these weapons (minor tactics) something was lacking. I! 
seemed to me that we had put our students in high school 
before they had completed grade school. 

In World War II I served in the Air Corps, but I was still 
a ground soldier at heart. I remembered my World War | 
training experiences. Finally, when we were giving ground 
training to some 900 young flying officers, trying to tel! 
them what went on in the infantry and to make them 
understand that they too might be called upon to fight as 
ground soldiers, I got an idea for teaching minor tactics ' 
foot soldiers, particularly Reserves. 

First, a large-scale terrain board should be built to a sc ale 
of 1 to 100. The size of the board would depend on the 
size of the unit to be trained. For a battalion problem the 
board should be 50 by 100 feet. That would represent an 
area about a mile wide by two miles long. 


The board should be built of clay, covered with a layer o! 
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: asphalt thick enough for men to walk on it. The 







yd ould be painted to represent hills, roads, trees, 
ayers ond other terrain features. Perhaps an actual area 
could b: reproduced. There should be no excessively sharp 
errain ‘catures, rather rolling hills over which the men 
and m viature objects representing supplies and weapons 





can | ¢ ,oved. 


At one end of the board, a small building would house 
the physical staff. All problems would be worked out from 
maps, messages and orders, controlled by the staff. On the 
hoard, miniature men, guns, tanks, trucks and other ele- 
ments of an actual battle would be placed. 

Let us say we have decided to stage a battalion attack as 
our first poser. The battalion is to move by truck to an as- 
sembly point. From among the students, we appoint our 
leaders, from the battalion commander down to squad lead- 
ers. The instructor merely calls the plays. In this case, he 
has called for a battalion attack. 

Keeping his eye on the terrain and considering what is 
known and not known of the enemy, the battalion com- 

















“9 mander gives his orders. Each unit, down to the individual 
- squads, is handled by the students, just as they might in an 
™ actual operation. As the units move, the men see what they 
“ are doing. The instructor can make changes in the situa- 
tion as the problem progresses. 

- [his terrain table is simply a graphic means of adding 
' realism and personal experience to the training of the men 
nd who lead the troops. It can be utilized in scores of ways. It 
” can be used for squads or whole divisions. 

Boards could be built throughout the nation for Reserve 
use. They need not be limited to infantry, but could be used 
by signal corps men, engineers, tankers and all other 
branches, including the Air Forces. 

Let us teach our new Army to walk before we teach it to 

C- run. Our old methods of training have been good, but | 
ne, think we can always improve upon them. Reserve training 
nd especially is not what it should be. Now is the time to make 
le, JB changes. The same fundamental principles of ground war- 
as fare still hold good, though the application is different. We 
rts still must have proper security, liaison and reconnaissance. 
nts Che student should learn to take care of these things as a 

matter of routine. Terrain board instruction—particularly 
yas if the important man, the conductor, is trained at a central 


nt school, where he can master the necessary techniques— 
lt should go a long way to making the junior officers and non- 


ool J& commissioned officers in our new army tactically—minded. 
Mayor Cartes W. WALLACE. 
til Nore: The editors of The Journat realize that the idea 


tr] [§ ol terrain boards or sand tables is not new. But the need for 
better training aids, especially in the tactical training of 
ell Reserve officers, is acute. Maybe Major Wallace’s idea will 
em [fm bring out some new ones. ] 


7 7 vy 
Cream of the Crop 


ale How long are the recently appointed Regular officers, the 
he cream of a war-born battle-seasoned crop, going to have to 
the J Struggle along hearing the adjective “integrated” inserted 
an J Perenthetically every time any of their names happen to 

come up? The other night I attended a gathering that in- 
of fe cluded quite a sizable proportion of old-time Regulars (not 
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all West Pointers, either) and every so often I would hear 
some one refer to Major Blank (“just integrated, you 
know”) or Lieutenant Blow (“just made eaten used to 
be a National Guardsman, I believe’). 

Now I am sure that there was no criticism implied in 
tacking on these qualifying phrases, especially since the 
group was composed of officers who are above average in 
open-mindedness. No slight was intended but if 1 were an 
“integrated” officer i would resent being placed in a class 
by myself in the minds of other Regulars. 

Dammit, these new officers are Regulars and have been 
ever since they accepted their commissions. And they bring 
to the Army some badly needed new blood, fresh minds, 
unique points of view, and, if the phrase hasn’t been too 
overworked and misunderstood, added democracy. They 
link the Regular establishment more closely to the people 
as a whole and to the civilian components than, perhaps, 
it ever has been. Man for man or en masse, they are prob 
ably as fine a group of soldiers as ever took the oath. And 
every man jack of them was a highly successful wartime of 
ficer. 

Once a man is in, let’s forget he was “integrated,” that he 
used to be a Reserve, a National Guardsman, or just plain 
AUS. He’s Major Blank, USA, and damned proud of it. 
But he won't be for long if he notices that he’s put in a spe 
cial little category in the minds of officers who have received 
their commissions earlier. The next thing could be, con 
sciously or unconsciously, to let this “integrated” business 
start influencing promotions, efficiency reports, and even 
invitations to afternoon teas. An “integrated” officer got 
there the hard way but he’s just one of the gang now. 


CapTAIN ONLOOKER. 


Let’s Really Advertise 


Are we going to continue to let the people who advertise 
soap flakes laugh up their sleeve at the Army? 

I say we should not. They are successful because they 
are actually applying the fundamentals of adv ertising. We 
should do the same. 

The Army is standing against the wall. It is digging a 
foxhole of silent submission and pulling the hole in after 
itself. Some of us are embarrassed. We don’t like it. We 
feel proud of our work and our job and feel that we should 
not be picked at and nibbled to death by an unthinking 
public. 

Why should we defend ourselves? Beyond normal 
human frailties, we have nothing to defend, except—and 
this is a big exception—the Nation and the American way 
of life. That very way of life is again starting the old 
malarkey of condemning its soldiers. We can and should 
shout and demonstrate our pride in our profession and in 
the great services the Army has performed. The list of 
things we could and should talk about is endless. 

One step would be to let the world see the War Depart- 
ment film “Seeds of Destiny.” That alone is justification 
for all the money spent on the Army in all the years of the 
Nation’s history. If it were shown to the peoples of the 
world, and especially to the people of the United States, 
it would be a tremendous step toward preventing another 
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war, and toward finally winning the peace. It would be a 
cheap price to pay. 

But the cannot be shown to the general public 
without the permission of the War Department. That 
means few persons will ever see it. (How many know it 


film 


won a | lollywood “Oscar”? ) 
The Nation. 
that the Nation doesn't consider this lip-service. 


Army can offer the 


We must be careful 
The 
We have the know-how 
We saw the lack of dignity of 
a man whose guts had been blown out. We saw the war 
devastated millions “Seeds of Destiny” Why 
should we alone, or with just a few civilians, be shown the 
film? 


Army should serve the N 


Nation peace. 
of suffering. We were there. 


tells about. 


I say we should see it again and again. Every month. 
We should be continually reminded that the film clearly 
documents the inevitable — of personal negligence 
The Nation, should see it 


again and again until no infected spot of potential peace 


and national stupidity. too, 


MEET OUR 


BERNARD BRODIE (page 15 consistently turns out some of 
the most constructive thinking and writing that is being 
done on the impact of nuclear fission upon future war- 
tare. Only recently he directed a special study of the 
implications of atomic power, made tor Congress by the 
legislative reference of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Brodie is the author of The Absolute W eapon, Sea Power 
in the Machine Age, and Guide to Naval Strategy. He 
is presently with the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. 

ik} 

BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE’S old readers will be 
delighted by the return of Bill Busher to the pages of 
The Inranrry Journat (page 33). Bill’s prewar adven 
tures in the Old Army furnished many a chuckle through 

“Ride a Cockhorse,” “Bill Busher Goes to 
College,” and many others. By a strange coincidence, 
General Cooke has been on duty with the Inspector 
General's Department for a number of years. 

od 

GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS (page 26) is Commanding Gen 
eral, Army Ground Forces, and a staunch believer in the 
absolute necessity of a strong, well-trained ground army 
no matter what the button-pushers might dream up. The 
present article was originally prepared for Pegasus, the 
organ of the Fairchild Aviation and Engine Corporation. 

LizUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE W. DICKERSON (page 18) and 
his co-author, CAPTAIN LAUREN E. MCBRIDE, are on the 
staff of the Ground General School at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
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destruction remains on the face of the earth . 
of any man, woman, or child. 

W hy talk about world peace and at the sar 
a powerful salesman like “Seeds of Destiny” 
a bushel? 

Let's get our back away from the wall. 
ing committees. Let's really advertise the A 
that no one in the United States can doubt 
that he has a most valuable servant in his A 
that day arrives (and it need not be far away 
over appropriations will be unnecessary. John 
know that he is buying and establishing peace { 

Let’s tell the Nation that we know of the ne: 
show them why we need it, teach it to gain 
contribute to the hope expressed one night, SO! 
by some wise men in Bethlehem who looked | 
better time for mankind. 


Mayor G. O 


tne Neart 


he le ave 
N under 


A 
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AUTHORS 


Captain McBride will be remembered for several Jour 
NAL articles on North African operations of the 3th 
Division, in which he served with the 168th Infantry 


® 


COLONEL REUBEN S. HORCHOW (page 4) is making his sec 
ond appearance in the columns of The InFanrry Jour 


NAL. His first contribution, 


“Classification Didn't kil 


the Noncom” (June, 1947) was a salty rebuttal to a 
earlier article entitled “What Happened to the Non 
com?” Colonel Horchow is at present directing a progran 
of job analysis for the Army, which ties in directly wit 


the career plan he discusses. 


ad 


COLONEL 8S. L. A. MARSHALL 


(page 29) and Ropert ! 


PALMER (page 39), authors of our continued articles, have 


been discussed previously. 


ont 
i 


Mayor yacos spLinters (page 11) is the nom de plume ol 


an Infantry officer who was one of the attendants at the 


Infantry-Cavalry Wedding that produced the \rmored 


Force. 
® 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL EBEN F. SWIFT (page 23) ser ed with 
the 27th Infantry, 25th Division, on Luzon. 
which appeared 


“Tanks Over the Mountain,” 


INFANTRY JourNAL in October 1945. A 1940 graduat 
of the Military Academy, he is on duty \ ith Head 
quarters Sixth Army in San Francisco. 
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Viewing-With-Alarm 


rOTAL WAR AND THE CONSTITU 
TION. By Edward S. Corwin. Alfred 
\. Knopf. 182 Pages; $2.50. 


A new book on the Constitution by one 
who, though not a lawyer, is one of the 
nost fruitful and respected writers on the 
nation’s fundamental law, is an event to 
be noted with anticipation. But the read 
r's expectation will be disappointed. Here 
s no new and illuminating study of the 
manifold resources of the Constitution in 
troubled times, but rather a grudging, often 
|-tempered and unscholarly, viewing-with- 
alarm, which at times descends to the level 
f a scolding newspaper column of the 
solationist persuasion. 

The first chapter, entitled “The War 
Before the War,” will bring joy to every 
unreconstructed America Firster who still 
believes that it was the aggression of Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt rather than of Hitler or 
[ojo which impelled us into World War 
ll. Writing some years earlier, Professor 
Corwin was on sounder ground when he 
said in 1940 (The President: Office and 
Powers): 
the President’s diplomatic pow 
and always have been, a fun 
tion of our foreign policy, and if they 
seem dangerously great today it is part y 
because our position in the world has 
become, for one reason or another, 
dangerously great. 

In 1946, however, the author seems to 
have lost sight of his own country’s great- 
ness, and to have put out of view alto 
gether all consideration of what the pres- 
ent status of our liberties might be had 
there been no base-destroyer deal, no lend- 
lease, no arsenal of democracy—if; in short, 
the President had, Buchanan-like, sat on 
inds and suffered Britain to fall. 

‘The Impact of Total War on the 


ers are, 


Powers and Structure of the National 
Government” and “The Impact of War 
on Constitutional Rights,” the next two 
er ‘, ring the familiar changes on dic- 
ator 


p and on indirect sanctions, in- 


cludiv: the work-orfight rule of the Se- 


lective Service System and the suspension 
orders of the WPB and the OPA. (There 
is no reference to the work-or-fight order 
of World War I.) Professor Corwin seems 
deeply troubled by such sanctions; his 
sympathies appear to be on the side of the 
particular individuals who found priorities 
restrictions galling, rather than with the 
nation’s needs. He does not, it is true, 
express concern over the “conscientious” 
objectors who so far set up their will 
against the country’s as to refuse to go to or 
work in the camps provided for genuine 
conscientious objectors; but he still seems 
to be impressed by the 1917 argument that 
it was unconstitutional to draft men for 
service overseas. 

Some years ago Chief Justice Hughes 
said, for the Supreme Court, that “the war 
power of the Federal Government . . . is a 
power to wage war successfully, and thus 
it permits the harnessing of the entire 
energies of the people in a supreme co 
operative effort to preserve the nation.” In 
this book, however, Professor Corwin looks 
askance at many of the cooperative aspects 
of the war effort just concluded. 

As to dictatorship—well, there, again, 
the Corwin of 1940 was on sounder 
ground. What he wrote then still has 
validity—and neutralizes much of what 
he now says. He wrote, earlier: 

The expansion of the President’s réle 
as legislator has provoked a serious re 
vival of the talk that the Presidency is 
a potential matrix of dictatorship. As 
we have seen, the dictatorship theme is 
a familiar one in the history of the Pres 
idency—Jefferson was a dictator, Jack 
son was a dictator, Lincoln was a dic 
tator—very much one—Theodore Roose- 
velt was a dictator, and so was Wilson. 
Nevertheless, it seems we still have 
rights and free institutions to be men 
aced. 

Consequently, the reader is well ad 
vised also to take with a grain of salt the 
preface, supplied by Dean Stason of the 
University of Michigan Law School, who 
notes portentously that “no other peacetime 
enactment of anything like the importance 





of the Atomic Energy Act has conferred 
upon an administrative agency anything 


like so much uncanalized discretionary 
power over an important phase of Ameri 
can life.” Assuming this to be so, someone 
really should point out to the learned 
Dean that nothing releases quite so much 
uncanalized energy as an atomic bomb. 

And someone should point out to Pro 
fessor Corwin that, at the very least, a book 
which purports to be a scholarly treatise 
should rely less on newspaper commen 
tators and radio broadcasters as substanti 
ating authority than this one does; that 
there should be some attempt to keep cita 
tions accurate and up-to-date, as here there 
has not been; and that, when a Court of 
Appeals decision relied upon had already 
been reversed by the Supreme Court, that 
circumstance should be noted. Here it was 
not. 

A final word. The present book, pre 
sumably designed to serve as an authorita 
tive text, nonetheless bears the familiar 
warning that “No part of this book may be 
reproduced in any form without permission 
in writing from the publisher, except by a 
reviewer who may quote brief passages in 
a review,” etc. One would suppose that 
this would seriously militate against the 
use of the present work as a book of refer 
ence. But in the circumstances it is prob 
ably just as well.—_Cotonet Freperick 
Bernays WIENER. 
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We Have a Chance 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Oxford University 
1947. 589 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Press. 


The crisis in our modern civilization has 
made Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History a peculiarly timely book. How 
can we estimate our present time of 
troubles? Must we agree to the pessimistic 
determinism of such men as Oswald 
Spengler? Is there an inexorable destiny 
that has doomed our civilization to destruc 
tion? True, all other civilizations, twenty 
of them according to Toynbee’s count, are 
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A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
An abridgment 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 


condensation of 
l oynbee's mammoth six-volume study 
of history has been uniformly acclaimed 
a classic—a beautifully edited vol- 
ume which makes available for the first 
time the thought of a historian who will 


[his one-volume 


rank with the greatest of all time. 


$5.00 


MONTGOMERY 


By ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgom- 
ery, Viscount Alamein, was and is the 
center of more controversy, dispute, 
and criticism than any other figure in 
World War II. Alan Moorehead, 
author of ECLIPSE, has written the 
story of the man and his campaigns— 
and of his personal eccentricities. Re- 
search and a gift for interpretation make 
Moorehead's book fascinating reading. 


85.00 


Order from 
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either dead or dying. “Such precedents 
from the histories of other civilizations and 
from the life-course of nature are bound 
to appear formidable in the sinister light of 
our present situation. . . . The swift suc- 
cession of catastrophic events on a steeply 
mounting gradient inevitably inspires a 
dark doubt about our future, and this doubt 
threatens to undermine our faith and hope 
at a critical eleventh hour which calls for 
the utmost exertion of these saving spiritual 
faculties. Here is a challenge which we 
cannot evade, and our destiny depends on 
our response.” 

There would appear to be the alterna- 
tives of a world order, freely arrived at by 
consent of all nations, or a universal state, 
“the result of a successful knockout blow 
delivered by one sole surviving member of 
a group of contending military powers.” 
Alexander the Great tried the military way 
to universal peace. It seemed to succeed 
while he lived, but it swiftly broke up 
when he died. 

In this one volume we have a conden 
sation, largely in Toynbee’s own words, 
of the six volumes that have appeared in 
this yet unfinished monument of historical 
interpretation. Mr. Somervell deserves an 
accolade for his achievements that wi'l 
mean a larger circle of readers for a study 
that is universally acclaimed one of the 
most significant books of our era. Mr. 
Toynbee is not only a profound and 
original thinker. He has been a student of 
history, but he has also helped to make 
it, in a number of important posts in the 
British Foreign Office. 

Mr. Toynbee examines the birth and 
growth of civilizations and their subse- 
quent breakdown and disintegration. It 
is a melancholy picture since “in almost 
every instance we have been led . . . to 
return a verdict of suicide.” Spiritual forces 
give rise to civilizations. Spiritual inade- 
quacy causes their death. When, quite in- 
cidentally, he contrasts “the Christian 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity” with 
“the Mephistophelean maladies of disil- 
lusionment, apprehension and cynicism,” 
he gives us an inkling of the spiritual en- 
vironment that accompanies the rise and 
fall of civilizations. 

Military men will note with interes: 
Mr. Toynbee’s conclusions from his study 
of warfare. He finds that inventors and 
innovators in the art of war grow self satis- 
fied and “rest on their oars and allow the 
next innovation to be made by their ene- 
mies.” Concerning the experience of his 
own generation he writes: 


“In 1918 the methods of 1870 went 
down before the new methods of trench 
warfare and economic blockade; and by 
1945 it had been demonstrated that the 
technique which had won the war of 
1914-18 was not the last link in this ever- 
lengthening chain. Each link has been a 
cycle of invention, triumph, lethargy and 
disaster; and, on the precedents thus set 
by three thousand years of military history, 
from Goliath's encounter with David to the 
piercing of a Maginot Line and a West 





Wall by the thrust of m: 
phracts and the pinpoint ma 
archers on winged steeds, y, 
fresh illustrations of our th: oo 


vided with monotonous cons s a 
as mankind is so perverse as ‘ 8 
vating the art of war.” om 
In spite of the close atte: needed 
for reading this book, for it ix m bh 
an easy task, every intelligen: sh wr 
welcome the opportunity of no res 
new outlook “on the rise and f Ries 
cedent and contemporary izations 
The hours spent with Mr sel. 
abridgment of Toynbee ar hly : 
warding. His book is crowded with scholay 
ly fact and novel theory covering th 
world’s recorded history. Ther hope a. 
us in his convincing proof that civiliza- 


tions do not rise from innate superiority of 
race or out of an easy environment. Dif 
ficult conditions produce the soaring peri 
ods of Man’s achievement. We are face ; 
face with as formidable problems as any 
civilization has had to solve. In this jun: 
ture, Mr. Toynbee’s study is salutory and 
deeply significant.—Bricapier Genera; 
DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


All is Not Yet Lost 


THE END IS NOT YET. By Fritz von 
Unruh. Storm Publishers. 540 Pages 
$3.50. 


The madness that Adolf Hitler brough: 
upon the world has had a profound effec: 
upon its life and literature. The End |; 
Not Yet is the first attempt to elevate the 
causes of World War II into an atmos 
phere of symbolism and legend. Briefly 
(for it is virtually impossible to summarize 
adequately the method of presentation o: 
the characters who appear), it depicts the 
conflict between humanity resurrected 
from the shambles of war, here called th 
Unknown Soldier, and the forces of evi! 
symbolically represented by various his 
torical personages, notably Adolf Hitler. 

I have no quarrel with Von Unmh; 
conclusion that all is not yet lost, that the 
people who must fight man’s wars wil 
eventually bring an end to them throug) 
the principles of Christ. I have no quarr 
with the style of this book. Von Unmh 
writes skillfully, with great power and tr 
mendous dramatic impact, not infrequent.) 
with the pen of genius. Not in many years 
have I read a book which reflects so br 
liantly the intensity of feeling of 
author, the compelling urge wi 
prompted its creation. 

And yet I feel that the very urge thi 
gave birth to this book, the authors con 
suming hatred of fascism, also gave birt 
to its gravest fault: a parade of perversio 
and sadism, a chronicle of all the vicious 
ills that the mind and body are heir ' 
Von Unruh represents the great and neat 
great of Nazidom as being warped 44 
perverted to the entire exclusion of 
tional thought. We are led through scene 
after scene of perversion and madness, 
some only revolting, some awe-inspiring " 
their cruelty. 
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| that these men, though they 
Jesh and blood, are for the pur- 
-+his work only symbols of the 
Jaziism visited on the world, they 
se symbols. Symbolism, unless it 
ction, must have some basis in 
ruth, and I cannot bring myself 
that the evil genius that held a 
n slavery and plunged a world 
can be passed off as back-alley 


en who led the German nation 
-ruction were men who, whether 
: like to admit it, shaped the 
f the world for more than a dec- 

r shadows may affect it for gen- 
erations. Perhaps it is true, as we judge 
the inner quality of men, that these were 
only small-time gangsters of perverted 
mind, but in the perspective of contem- 
porary history they loom as great and 
sinister hgures. 

It is this perspective that Von Unruh 
ignores, preferring to overemphasize the 
baser aspects of their era. I believe his 
work falls short of the epic proportions it 
might otherwise have achieved for this 
reason. 

Other than this deviation from reality, 
the people who appear on Von Unruh’s 
stage (for he is more dramatist than nov- 
elist) are ceal and believable. Though 
they too are symbols, they are not mere 
wooden figures holding up signs which 
say “I am truth,” or “I am an oppressed 
minority.” They are men and women 
whom we feel we might have known 
somewhere before, whose love and happi- 
ness and tragedy we might have shared. 
They are the affirmation of the fact that 
“the end is not yet” and the real strength 
cf the drama. 

Despite its one weakness, The End Is 
Not Yet is a work of great power and 
force, a compelling cry against a world of 
dictators and militarists, and of intense na- 
tionalism. Whoever reads it will certainly 
be moved by it even though he may feel, 
as I do, that the author has been driven 
by his own feeling to deny the enormity of 
the very thing against which he cries out. 
—0.C.S. 


Missed Opportunity 


THE ARMED FORCES AS A CAREER. 
By North Callahan. New York. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 334 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Chis book violates the first rule of G-1s, 
adjutants general and their flunkies and 
supernumeraries. It assumes that a given 
regulation will still be in effect days or 
mowths in the future. As any file clerk 
knows, regulations are in a constant state 
of flux. To bind their meaning and prom- 
ises into the permanency of a book is a 
brash and ill advised effort, guaranteed to 
produce an InFanrry Journat book re- 
view that Says: 

|) That the book was out of date be- 
fore it got off the press. (Example: The 
chapter, “Opportunities for the Enlisted 

in the Army” details the so-called 
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“opportunities” by arm or service, where- 
as possibly the most revolutionary de- 
velopment in career planning the War De- 
partment has ever undertaken [see page 
4 of this magazine] disregards arms and 
services and concentrates on giving enlisted 
men an opportunity to advance in a spe- 
cific trade or skill without reference to 
arm or service.) 

(2) That many minor errors of fact 
or interpretation though not completely 
damaging do hurt the authenticity of the 
book. (Examples: The Custer massacre oc- 
curred in 1876 and not 1868; The state 
ment that “We have invariably been 
blessed with good military leaders during 
wartime,” is an interpretation that flies in 
the face of history. Hasn’t Colonel Calla- 
han forgotten about the War of 1812 and 
the many failures of leadership in the 
Civil War?) 

These two examples of what's wrong 
with this book ought to be sufficiently en- 
lightening. More can be produced. But 
there is one other criticism that has to be 
made. Colonel Callahan no doubt meant 
well in his occasional reference to officer- 
privilege, bootlicking, and the general low 
estate in which soldiery are held in peace- 
time, but the manner in which he does it, 
sometimes unnecessarily stinking up the 
text, makes the reader wonder if Colonel 
Callahan doesn’t have a rather low opinion 
of the Army of which he is writing and of 
the individuals in it—from whom he hopes 
to gain an honest penny through their pur- 
chases of the book. 

To show what I mean I shall quote a few 
tandom sentences and phrases: 

“From 1910 until 1916, the reputation 
of our soldiers was extremely low. Insults 
and abuse were heaped upon them, and 
on the outside of many places of amuse- 
ment were posted signs reading: No So! 
diers Admitted. Congress even had to pass 
laws to uphold the civilian rights of sol- 
diers.” 

“Unfortunately, within the memory of 
most of us is the sight of drunken soldiers 
lying in the gutter near some bar on pay- 
day; of signs in amusement places stating: 
No Soldiers Allowed—of enlisted men 
being shunned by the ‘best’ people in 
many towns and communities during 
peacetime.” 

“In some cases, too, the commanding 
officer may have come up the hard way 
himself, and therefore may not believe in 
promoting his men any faster than he ad- 
vanced.” 

“As for social graces, as soon as a -man 
becomes an army officer his niche in so- 
ciety is cut out for him . . . this phase 
may not be so important to some people, 
but to many it is—especially the officers’ 
wives. Incidentally, these ladies play a 
mighty important part in an officer's ca- 
reer. If the wife of an ofhcer is gracious 
and charming, she may help her husband 
to faster promotions [this is nonsense] and 
better assignments simply by being nice 
to the general and his lady at parties. On 
the other hand, if his wife happens to be 





Here’s the Know-How 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MECHANICS 


By Morton C. Mott-Smith 
and Marjorie Van de Water 


A compact handbook which takes the 
principles of mechanics and breaks them 
down into clear, simple explanations and 
pictures—covers atoms and molecular 
structure, inertia, mass, motion, force, 
power, work, the lever, the wheel, gear 
chains, pumps, speed, acceleration—the 
whole field of mechanics up to and in- 
cluding suggestions for demonstration 
and experiment. Invaluable for the man 
who wants to brush up—or to instruct 
the young painlessly. $1.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY 
By Morton C. Mott-Smith 


Companion volume to Fundamentals of 
Mechanics. Pictures, simple experiments, 
and clear, readable text take the reader 
from lessons in simple magnetism, 
through the study of static electricity, 
electric current, batteries, electrolysis, 
circuits, induction, capacitance, and the 
practical applications of electricity in 
power and communications. F'undamen- 
tals of Electricity is especially notable 
for the fact that the experiments recom- 
mended use materials which are actually 
available around the average household 
of today. $1.50 


USE OF TOOLS 


By Fremont Davis and 
Marjorie Van de Water 


Employing the same technique as Knots 
and Rope, this companion piece covers 
the field of tools from the hammer to 
power tools. The care of tools, safety 
measures, effective employment of tools, 
and the varying uses for tools of the 
same general type are clearly and ef- 
fectively illustrated. $3.50 


KNOTS AND ROPE 


By Fremont Davis and 
Marjorie Van de Water 


Clear, simple instruction and step-by- 
step photographic illustrations demon- 
strate the make-up and handling of rope 
and cable, and the tying and use of knots. 
Explains which knot to use for a given 
purpose. $2.00 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


Its Organization & Policies 


By DR. HAJO HOLBORN 


A critical and comprehensive review of 
American Military Government during 
and since World War Il. Dr. Holborn, 
a qualified historian and a close ob- 
server of AMG in both its planning and 
operative stages, hocengiily appraises 
the accomplishments of our Military 
Government, and analyzes carefully the 
political motives and objectives which 
lie behind it. 


$3.50 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
MANUAL BINDER 


Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 
able at the Infantry Journal for the 
extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 


SOVIET SPIES 
By RICHARD HIRSCH 


Soviet Spies is one of the strangest 
books of our generation, the almost in- 
credible story of Soviet espionage in 
America . . . espionage which depended 
on ordinary intelligent citizens of the 
U.S. and Canada who were convinced 
that betrayal of top secret information 
was justified and even laudable. Not the 
least of this story is the demonstration 
of the slow, painstaking, psychological 
conditioning which brought Americans 
to a belief in Communist ideals. 


81.00 
Order from 
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a shrew, the officer may find himself 
tra..sferred to a less desirable assignment. 

“There are private theories as to how 
some colonels became generals. Some say 
it is because of ability and pull; others be- 
lieve that political connections are neces- 
sary; still others that an officer’s social po- 
sition makes a difference, or that his wife 
is preferred by his general’s wife, etc.” 

I have purposely refrained from discus- 
sing the sections of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. In the first place 
I wouldn’t know whether those sections 
were good or bad and secondly after wad- 
ing through the five chapters devoted to 
the Army I was ready to call it quits. Colo- 
nel Callahan is not a difficult writer to 
follow. He uses simple words and uncom- 
plex sentences and for that he deserves a 
good word but the thought behind those 
simple words and sentences is simple too. 
Colonel Callahan does not from his book 
appear to have - .tuly burning convic- 
tion that the Army offers great opportuni- 
ties and for this reason, perhaps, he does 
not write with such passionate insistence 
that the book is attention compelling. And 
the nature of the book wouldn’t let him 
write with great malediction either—al- 
though I suspect that he would have liked 
to.—Tre Four. 


Resistance Writings 


REPUBLIC OF SILENCE. Edited by A. 
J. Liebling. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 522 Pages; $4.00. 


With the fall of France and the subse- 
quent German occupation, first of the 
northern half and later, after the North 
African invasion, of the entire country, 
Frenchmen faced three alternatives—to 
collaborate actively, to go about their busi- 
ness as though nothing had happened ex- 
cept a change in government, to resist ac- 
tively. Happily for the integrity of France 
the majority chose the last. And in the 
resistance movement were found the best 
minds of France—her foremost writers and 
scholars—ranging from the de Gaullists on 
the right to the out-and-out Communists 
on the left, and including ardent Catho- 
lics, free-thinking atheists, and all shades 
of religious belief and unbelief between. 

The underground had its own press, 
from which came a constant flow of 
pamphlets, newspapers and even full- 
length books. From this Resistance writing, 
A. J. Liebling, of The New Yorker staff, 
has culled some remarkable examples of 
man’s willingness to face torture and, in 
many cases, death rather than compromise 
his own conscience or that of his country. 
Mr. Liebling wisely concluded that the 
best story of the Resistance would be found 
in its writing and he has kept his own in- 
terpolations to the minimum necessary for 
the sake of continuity. Once in a while 
he includes some of his own fine war re- 
porting in an unobtrusive way but in the 
main he allows the Resistance to do its 
own talking, or rather, writing. 

Included are works by recognized pre- 
war writers and by others who were un- 
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THE GENERAL. By C. S. Forester 
Little, Brown and Company. 263 Pag 


$2.50. 


The tremendous popularity of Mr. For 


ester’s Hornblower books has pretty wel a. - 
established him as an authority on th gape" 
definite] 


British Navy during the Napoleonic was 
but at the same time has tended to obscur 
his excellent writings on land warfare, ir- 
cluding Rifleman Dodd, The Gun and 
perhaps his best work, The General. The 
latter, out of print in this country sinc 
1934, has just been reissued and is a we: 3 
come addition to the military library ions. 
The General is a stern, uncomproms ‘The 
ing, satirical impeachment of the type ¢ ial ae 
misguided military thinking that almost lot HS 
World War I for Great Britain and certain (igh Peo 
ly did cause a degree of loss among he for str 
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finest manpower that plagues her to this MPY“*P!" 
day. The hero of the book, General Curzon, pany 
is a cavalryman of the old boots-and-saddles, 

hell-for-leather school—brave, hard wor 

ing, devoted to duty, and an excellet MBTHE | 
leader of men—possessed, in fact, of all G. I 
the military virtues except intelligence an 257 


the ability to adapt himself to the changing Fred 





pattern of war. A combination of ner’, Mj)... gin 
sheer stupidity, and luck wins him a DSO “ata 
as a young subaltern in the Boer Wa Red 
One of the few heroes of that inglorious wine 
fiasco, he acquires a reputation In the made 
British Army all out of proportion t hs tional 


ability. Sin: 
In 1914 he stubbornly holds a posit?  j gop | 

at all costs while his cavalry brigade 's be and lo 

ing almost annihilated in the tag © BB 946, 
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including his reputation for 


cumstal 


tenacity discipline, his uncanny ability 
»o whip .w levies into hardened troops, 
and 2 | ally fortuitous marriage, cata- 
Fie bs mm a 1914 majority to a lieu- 
tenant ' ship and the command of a 


usand men. But his tactical 


honcare 


shinkir n't progressed a bit from his 
Boer \ lays, and when the German 
hreakt of 1918 decimates his corps 


te f nothing else to do than to 
ride suicidally towards the ad- 
my. Actually, General Curzon 
He loses a leg, becomes more 
han ever, and even during his 
9 retirement he never man- 


ses to comprehend the error of his ways. 

Genera! Curzon was British but he had, 
nnd has, opposite numbers in every army 
t, the world. And no army can tolerate 
hem—in high places, at least—without 


irreparable damage to itself. The General 
; an outstanding piece of military fiction 
wt its value to the military man goes far 
ovond the field of mere entertainment. It 
to be read in a frank, soul-searching 
-ame of mind and its lessons should be 


yndered and heeded.—J. F. L. 


THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM IN THE 
ORIENT. By Ralph Coniston. W. W. 
Norton & Company. 233 Pages; $3.00. 


It treats the Orient in the light of the 
fading of western domination in the 
etherlands Indies, French Indo-China 
and India. The struggle for independence 
s gaining momentum. These peoples be- 
an their struggles for independence long 
before World War II. The author thinks 
hat the colonial rule has been: a short- 
sighted policy of self interest which is 
definitely on its way out, for the Dutch as 
ell as the French. He proposes that we 
hould enter into peaceful trade without 
nternal interference and show by deed 
hat democracy means. Many countries 
look to the Philippines as an example of 
that we could do to influence other na- 
10Nns. 

The author ends on the note that colo- 
ial nations and their subjects will con- 
inue in the struggle; that the welfare of 
he people will be ignored in the struggle 
for strategic positions. The revolt now 
sweeping the Orient is a revolt against 

misery.—Grorce T. Triar. 


Red Sox 


THE BOSTON RED SOX. By Frederick 
G. Lieb. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. 
257 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Fred Lieb, veteran baseball reporter, 
has given us a fast-moving history of the 
Boston American League club, from the 
Red Stockings of 1871 to the pennant 
winners of 1946, Boston’s representatives 
made an auspicious start in the old Na- 
tional Association of éarly baseball. 

Since joining the American League in 
1900 they have turned in seven pennants, 
and lost a World Series for the first time in 
1946. (The New York Giants refused to 
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meet them in 1904.) After the 1918 pen- 
nant came the Rape of the Red Sox, the 
best of the club’s talent passing to the 
Ruppert-Huston Yankees. It took twenty- 
eight years of hopes and disappointments 
—and several Yawkey millions—to produce 
another winner for Beantown. 

Because Mr. Lieb is a professional base- 
ball writer it is natural for his style to be 
that of the sports page. Despite a few 
minor errors, his book is dramatic and 
filled with interesting anecdotes.—N.].A. 


Books Received 


A MAN AND HIS MEALS. By Fletcher 
Pratt and Robeson Bailey. Henry Holt & 
Company. 251 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$2.50. 


CAPABLANCA’S HUNDRED BEST 
GAMES OF CHESS. Chosen and anno- 
tated by Golembek. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 332 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.00. 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION 
LEADERS. By J. Jeffery Auer and Henry 
Lee Ewbank. Harper & Brothers. 118 
Pages; Index; $1.75. 


AMERICAN AGENT. By Mark Gayn 
and John Caldwell. Henry Holt & Com 
pany. 220 Pages; $3.00. An OWI opera 
tive on the coast of China. 


MASTERWORKS OF — SCIENCE. 
Edited by John Warren Konedler, Jr. 
Doubleday & Company. 637 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $4.00. Thirteen classics from Eu- 
clid’s Elements to Einstein’s Relativity. 


HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE 
WITHOUT A ROPE. By Josh Lee. Ziff 
Davis Publishing Company. 280 Pages; 
$3.00. 


AMERICA’S WILLIAMSBURG. Writ- 
ten and designed by Gerald Horton Bath. 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 48 
Pages; Illustrated; $.65. The restoration of 
the historic Capital of Virginia. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL WAR- 
FARE. By Lee J. Levert. The Macmillan 
Company. 488 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$5.00. “An outline of principles and meth 
ods of naval warfare. .. .” 


20TH CENTURY CONGRESS. By 
Estes Kefauver, and Dr. Jack Levin. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 236 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
A contribution to understanding of the or- 
ganization and operation of Congress. 


THE ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. 
By Otto Eisenschiml. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 160 Pages; $2.50. A new interpre- 
tation of Gracian, the seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish monk. 


BATTLE REPORT, PACIFIC WAR: 
MIDDLE PHASE. Prepared from Official 
Sources by Captain Walter Karig, USNR 
and Commander Eric Purdon, USNR. 
Rinehart & Company. 434 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $5.00. The third volume of 
the series; from the Battle of the Coral Sea 
to the Battle of Empress Augusta Bay. 








By Lt. Col. Stedman Chandler 
and Colonel Robert W. Robb 


Out of hard-won experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of intelligence procedures, 
Chandler and Robb have distilled the ex- 
pert procedures absolutely necessary in prac- 
tical combat intelligence. They cover the 
whole field from map supply to the handling 
of prisoners. 


$2.50 


THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 

By Dr. George S. Pettee 


Here is the outline of a really sound, work- 
able plan for building up America’s strategic 
intelligence. 


$2.00 
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1945—General Marshall's Report 
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Map supplement 1.25 
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A PROGRAM FOR | 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


teport of the President's Advisory Committee on Universal Training. 


The Report of the President's Advisory Committee is a document of immediate and vital 
interest to every military man, and to every citizen interested in our continuing national 
security. The advisory committee has examined the world situation, and the nature of pos- 
sible future warfare, and have taken these factors into account in laying down the essen- 
tials of a National Security program. 
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They develop the idea of universal training as supporting the requirements for national 
security, and lay out a program of such training. The Report is by far the most exhaustive 
consideration of our future security, and of the problem of universal training, ever re- 
leased to the public. It is the foundation-document for all consideration and discussion of 
the problems involved. 
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VULNERABILITY TO 
ATOMIC BOMBS 


By ANSLEY J. COALE 


The first over-all consideration of the major military and industrial questions raised by 
the atomic bomb. Coale considers the reduction of vulnerability under the terms of any 
effective agreement which might be made to control the atom bomb, and under the terms 
of an effective agreement and unlimited armament. He outlines the new elements intro- 
duced by the atom bomb, examines the characteristics of the bomb, methods of delivery, 
possibilities of defense, and other methods of mass warfare—radiological and biological. 


And, finally, he outlines the steps which must be taken to reduce our vulnerability. 
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